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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tue momentous question of Peace or War occupies the thoughts 
of almost every Englishman who gives himself any concern 
about the great interests of his country.. The subject is 
forced upon us by all:that we see or hear, at home and abroad. 
We are absolutely threatened by two wars at the present time,— 
one with Russia, for Turkish independence ; another with Don 
MiavEt, for the pacification of Portugal. The Cabinet is said to 
be as much divided in opinion with regard to both these questions, 
as those whose business it is to watch, not to direct, the affairs of 
Government: and both the Times and the Morning Post are 
supposed to represent the views of one portion or another of the 
Ministers. 

We do not wonder that our rulers are perplexed. The ques- 
tions are environed with difficulties of the most serious nature. 
Let us endeavour to point out our actual position as regards them 
both, having an eye to the real interests of the country, not to the 
gratification of a ruinous longing for undefined and unsubstantial 
‘objects of ambition. 

In the first place, no one can. regard without some alarm the 
‘encroachments. of Russia. Should she succeed in the project of 
rendering Turkey a province of her empire, there is no doubt but 
the new kingdom of Greece would soon be swallowed up, and 
that from the Polar Sea to the Levant the power of the Czars 
would be paramount and unresisted. If Russian principles were 
favourable to the improvement and social welfare of mankind,—if 
civilization and good government followed in the wake of Russian 
conquests,—then there would not be so much cause to dread their 
extension. But the despotism of Russia is of a peculiarly brutal 
and degrading species. The rule of Austria in Italy, and that of 
Prussia on the banks of the Rhine, are mild and paternal, though 
despotic, if compared with the savage tyranny of Russia in Po- 
land, before the breaking out of the last revolt. In the case of 
Poland, we see an exemplification of the Russian policy towards 
subjugated provinces. The wretched inhabitants are first stimu- 
lated into revolt by intolerable tyranny, and then their revolt is 
made the pretext for destroying every remnant of social comfort 
and public liberty among them. And it is important to bear in 
mind, that this.is not the policy of the tyrant on the throne, but 
that of the nobility who control him; so that there is no hope of 
its change from his death. 

By the acquisition of Turkey, Greece, and the Islands (for, 
with the exception of the Ionian Islands, held by the British, they 
would all soon be.reduced under her-power), Russia would gain 
what she greatly needs—naval ports, and a nayal population. It 
cannot be doubted that a vast addition to her. aggressive force 
would be the consequence of this. She would then make great 
progress up the Mediterranean, and we should soon hear of de- 
scents both upon the European and the African coasts. Thus we 
should hold not merely our trade in the Levant very much at her 
mercy, but our African and Italian commerce would be seriously 
threatened.” Exclusive privileges would be demanded for the 
subjects of the Czar ; and we should hear of nothing but attempts 
to form treaties injurious to the trading interests of England. All 
these projects would be resisted then (as, under somewhat similar 
circumstances, we would, if we could, protect the merchants of 
Frankfort against the power of Prussia): the question is, whe- 
ther, by an energetic opposition now, the business cannot be more 
effectually done, and at a cheaper rate. - ‘ 

€ have here. stated the only grounds (except in the very im- 
probable event of being called upon to take arms in self-defence) 
on which @ War with Russia could be justified, or rather on which 
men could pretend to justify it. The first is, the danger.to free 
Mstitutions : wherever they exist, and to the improvewent and 


happiness of mankind depending upon the existence of free insti- 
tutions, which arises from the aggrandizement of a power whose 
main principle is to brutalize and degrade the people over whom 
its sway extends. The second is, the danger to which our com- 
merce is exposed by the transfer of an extensive territory from a 
weak and dependent ally, to a grasping, powerful, and unprin- 
cipled competitor. 

There can be no question, that in former times either of the 
grounds we have specified would have been held to furnish ample 
justification for war. Under similar circumstances, Lord CHat- 
HAM, probably, would not have debated a day as to the propriety 
of ‘bombarding St. Petersburg, or sinking the Russian fleet in the 
Euxine. But we live in a different age, when men calculate more 
closely the gain or loss likely to result from warfare: and in reply 
to the first argument urged in favour of an armed resistance to 
Russian encroachment, it may reasonably be said, that the danger 
is remote—that it does not. affect us peculiarly-—that as far as 
British freedom is concerned, we may safely bid defiance to the 
whole world. Whythen need we trouble ourselves? What obli- 
gation rests upon us to avert the ‘evils which the loss of national 
independence may bring upon unborn generations of foreigners ? 
This would be fighting for very unsubstantial objects. It would 
be a war of opinion ; and who is so bold in his ignorance as to pre- 
dict the amount of its cost, the period of its termination, or its con- 
sequences? It would be impossible even to define the exact pur- 
pose of the belligerents on the side of freedom—or the use to be 
made of victory, supposing that victory were the result of the fear- 
ful contest. 

But it is said that our commerce is endangered; and the pre- 
servation of trade is a definite object, and a sufficient ground for 
war. Here we must be careful not to assume too much. Is the 
diminution or destruction of our Mediterranean trade certain to. ’ 
be the result of the establishment of Russian dominion in Turkey 
and the Levant, or even higher up, on the African and European 
coasts? We find that our exports to the Russian dominions are 
about three millions annually (official value) ; twice as much as the 
trade to Greece and Turkey. Russian despotism has not hitherto 
been a bar to commercial intercourse: what reason is there to sup- 
pose that it will be so in future? Why should we be cut off from 
the trade of Constantinople, any more than from that of Peters- 
burg and Odessa?  Itis plain thatthe danger to our trade, arising 
from Russian preponderance in the Levent, is uncertain and re- 
mote: but granting that it were near and inevitable, how are we 
to better ourselves by going to war? Can we deal a decisive blow 
in any quarter which would not do more injuty than benefit to our 
commerce? It is difficult to answer this question in the affirma- 
‘tive; for every injury that we inflict upon Russia, is an injury to 
a good customer of England. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have shown the extreme uncer- 
tainty of England deriving any bene/it, political or commercial, 
from a war with Russia. The evil, however, that such a contest 
would entail upon us is obvious. Unhappily, we are too familiar 
in this country with the ruinous: consequences of war, to render 
any description of them necessary. The nation after twenty years 
of peace is still staggering under them. What would be the 
result of the increased taxation which a war would render neceés- 
sary, it is hazardous to predict: but that a national bankruptcy 
together with a revolution—not such a oneas Conservatives are now 
bewailing, but a real revolution by physical violeace—might ensue, 
every one acquainted with the ‘spirit which pervades large classes 
of-men in the country must admit. ~~ 

We have looked at this subject: as if there were only two parties 
to the quarrel, England and Russia. But it-will be said that we 
have an ally in France. On the other hand, Russia has allies in 
Austria and Prussia. Supposing, however,’ that’ these -latter 
powers should deem it prudent to stand aloof, can we depend upon 
the French alliance? Indeed we cannot. .The policy of Louts 
Puitip is essentially selfish, bent on the building up of his own 
house in quietness; and the shuffling subserviency, the creeping 
baseness of his Ministers, has just been exposing them to the con- 
tempt of Europe. Moreover, if we went to war for the protection 
of British commerce, it would be somewhat unreasonable to ex- 
pect the assistance of France in such an undertaking. If we 
fight Russia, we shall have to fight her singlehanded. 

Let us state one distinction. The closing of. the’ Dardanelles, 
at the command of Russia, would be a direct act of aggression on 
those nations whose vessels were always allowed free passage 
into the Euxine, when the Porte had a will of its own. Fhe for 
cible removal of such an obstruction would be a measure .or 
defence,—a distinct act with a definite object; and not/to, be ton 
founded with the undertaking of a war for the purposeofstop- © 
ping the progress of despotic principles, or even for ahy“thing™ 
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vague as that which is termed “the protection of British ‘com-: 
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And here we may explain a passage of two lines in the Specta- 
tor of this day fortnight, iawhich our ‘meaning was imperfectly 
conveyed, and therefore, as ‘we perceive from the remarks of some 
of our ablest contemporaries, has been imperfectly understood. 
We intended to convey the impression, that, according to the policy 
which generally governs nations in matters of peace and war, it 
‘was extremely probable—much too likely—that war would ensue; 
and that, in this view of the matter, it was wise in our Govern- 
ment and that of France to be prepared. We did not mean to 
decide at once that war would be necessary, or even justifiable, in 
the supposed case of Russian aggrandizement. , 

Looking fairly, then, at both sides of this question of: peace or 
‘war with Russia, we are certainly not surprised that Ministers are 
puzzled how to act; and are by no means disposed to sneer at 
them for their want of decision. We wish we could add that we 
place much reliance upon their firmness or capacity to do that 
which is best under all the circumstances. i 

But, not content with the Russian affair, Ministers it is said, or 
a portion of them, contemplate sending an army into Portugal, 
for the expulsion of Don Miaurt. We are bound by treaties to 
defend Portugal against French or Spanish invaders; but as no 
invasion hostile to the Government of our ally, the Queen, has 
taken place, or is even threatened by the Governments of Spain 
or France, we are not bound by these treaties to interfere on the 
present occasion. The inroad of the Spanish General Ronit, or 
any similar attempt, in search of Don Car tos, was detrimental to 
the Rebels, not to the Queen, whose Ministers never would call 
upon the British to drive out such invaders. The argument, 
therefore, in favour of our interference, drawn from the treaties 
subsisting between England and Portugal, is of no value. 

The great amount of British property in Portugal, and the se- 
rious injury which our trade to that country receives from the 
continuance of the rebellion of the Miguelites, is a powerful in- 
ducement certainly to our Government to send effectual succours 
to the Queen, in accordance, as is supposed, with repeated solicita- 
tions to that effect. Here too we have a definite object—the ex pul- 
sion of MieguxEL, and the establishment of the authority of a 
friendly power, by which our commerce would profit. 

But upon this principle there would be no end to interferenee 
in the concerns of foreign countries. And in the present state of 


King to resume his post. He went too far forward in the first, 
and too far backwards in the second instance ; and thus damaged 
his eclleagues and himself in both. 

M. Humann, the Minister of Finance, has opened his budget 
for the year 1835. The estimated expenditure is 41,200,000/.; the 
revenue only 39,860,000/,; so there is a deficit of about 1,340,000/. 
There are also some arrears, which, with the deficit, will require 
a loan of 3,000,0002. 





The Swiss Commission on commercial affairs, now assembled at 
Zurich, has published a string of resolutions, which we find in the 
Globe of last night, on the subject of their commerce with fo- 


reigners, They are conceived in a liberal spirit and rest on sound 
principles. We extract the first four and most important resolu- 
tions. 


“Ist. The Swiss Confederation shall maintain unaltered the system of free 
trade and industry it has hitherto observed. 

*¢ 2d. Under no circumstances, and under no condition, shall it join either 
the French line of customs or the Prussian customs-union ( Zollunion), or any 
other foreign line of customs whatever. 

‘* 3d.. The Confederation shall, on the other hand, do all it can to promote 
and effect the application of the principles of free trade. 

* 4th. The Swiss Confederation mai, as far as possible, negotiate and con- 
duct with the neighbouring States special conventions, with the view of dispos- 
ing of the products of its land and vineyards, and of its cattle, under the fewest 
possible restrictions ; of obtaining the free purchase of grain, and of regulating 
the mutually advantageous and daily traffic of the frontiers and markets.” 





The Court. 
TueEm Majesties, notwithstanding the badness of the weather, rode 
out almost every morning of the week. In the evening, small parties 
have dined at the Palace. Among those honoured with invitations, we 
notice the names of Lord and Lady Maryborough, Earl and Countess 
of Moray, and the Ladies Stuart, Earl and Countess of Clarendon, 
Lord and Lady Uxbridge, Captain Bagot, and the Earl of Belfast. 

Karl Grey and Mr. Ellice arrived at Brighton in the course of 
Thursday, and dined with his Majesty; they returned to town the 
next day. 

The Duke of Gloucester has left Bagshot, on a visit to the King at 
Brighton. The Duke of Dorset is also at present an inmate of the 
Palace. The Duke of Sussex 1s expected to arrive at Kensington on 
the 25th instant. He is now on a visit to Lord Dinorben. 





our finances, it is unreasonable to call upon the nation to protect 
the property of the merchants trading to Portugal, at so great an 
expense. There is nothing to be dreaded from the increasing 
power of Portugal ; and it would be impossible to show, that in 
interfering in the Portuguese quarrel, we acted upon the principle 
of national self-defence,—perhaps the only justifiable ground of 
‘war; unless, indeed, the rescue of a victim from oppression—of a 
peop'e from insufferable tyranny—be considered a moral justifica- 
tion for taking arms. An opportunity for such a display of na- 
tional magnanimity occurred, but was not improved, in the case of 
Poland. We then confined our interference to protocols and pro- 
tests. Ifthe Government refused to assist the Poles by a fleet in 
the Baltic, upon what ground can they defend the despatch of an 
army to Portugal? In the former case, we should have been de- 
fending a power at one time actually independent, and having the 
strongest claim by treaty on our protection; in the latter, we 
should be interfering in a private quarrel between two royal repro- 
bates, for neither of whom the Portuguese people themselves have 
expressed any decided preference. Such a proceeding, we are 
persuaded, could not receive the sanction of the People’s Repre- 
sentatives, merely on the ground that the restoration of tranquil- 
lity in Portugal by the complete triumph of the Pedroites would 
be serviceable to British commerce. 





The Queen Regent of Spain and her Ministers are in great 
consternation at the proceedings of the Liberals of Catalonia and 
Old Castile. The inhabitants of Barcelona, described by the 
Times correspondent as occupying the highest place among the 
cities in Spain for liberality and intelligence, held a meeting in 
the first week of the present month, at which they resolved to de- 
mand a change of the Queen's Ministers, a disavowal of the prin- 
ciple of the despotic manifesto issued soon after the King’s death, 
and the establishment of a liberal system of Government.- These 
Tesolutions were sent to LLANpER, the Captain-Geueral of the 
province of Catalonia; who forwarded them, with his own sanc- 
tion, to Madrid. Quessapa, the Governor of Old Castile, has also 
made the same demands. It is supposed that many other men of 


influence have been taking a similar course; and the result is that | 


the Maiquis of AmariLuas has received orders to remodel the 
Ministry, or to form a new one on Liberal principles. This is the 
purport of the last intelligence. - 

There has been some more fighting between the Queen's troops 
and the insurgents, whose numbers appear rather to increase, but 
nothing of consequence. Merino is said to be with Don Cartos 
at Villa Real, in Portugal. 


No add:tional intelligence of interest has been received from 
Portugal. 





The address in the French Chambers has been carried, by a 
majority of 268 to 43. The Duc pz Broeuiz, who made such 
an egregious blunder in first giving his decided approval to M. 
Bignon’s speech on the foreign policy of France, and then 
explaining away the obvious meaning of what he said, has since 
given in his resignation; but has been prevailed upon by the 


HONOURS, &c. 
From tHe Lonnon GAzetTre. 
}  Warreaaut, 14th January 1834.—The King has been pleased to grant unto Sir 
Ferpinanp Ricuarp Epwarp Acton, of Aldenham Hall, in the county of Salop, 


| Bart., his Royal licence and permission, that, in order to testify his aff-ction aud re- 
| spect for the family of his wite, Dame Marir Louise Petting Acron, only child and 


heir of Emeric Josep Da.Bere, Duke de Dalberg, Kammerer of Worms, Peer of the 
| Kingdom of France, deceased, he may take and use the surname of Darsere, in addi- 
| tion to, and before that of Acron; that he may also bear the arms of Dalberg, quar- 
| terly with those of Acton; and that the said suruames and arms may be in like manner 
borne and used by the issue of his said marriage, 

The Metropolis. 

The London Corporation inquiry has been in progress during the 
week. On Monday, Mr. Williams, who was appointed one of the 
Auditors of the City Aecounts, by the Livery, in 1829 and 1830, gave 
some important evidence. 

On being appointed to their office, the Auditors waited on the Chamberlain 
to examine his accounts; some bills of particulars were laid before them; but 
in many instances warrants only were produced. The account of 1828 amounted 
to 176,500/. ; for which they saw particulars, with the exception of the sum of 
12,758/., for which warrants only were produced. They ascertained that the 
Chamberlain had Jarge sums in his hand, and made large payments out of moneys 
belonging to the City, and levied by act of Parliament ; but they were told they 
were not empowered to examine these accounts. The sums thus raised were— 
12,5002. for Sewer-rate; Consolidated rate for Lighting the City, 53,559/. ; 





the Orphan Fund, arising from a duty of 10d. per chaldron on ceals, 62, 321. 5 
and the City duty on Wines, 4,460. 
Large balances were left in the hands of the Chamberlain. In 1829, 








the gross balance was 142,000/. After some difficulty, the Auditors 
| procured a sight of the City leases, and presented a report to the 
| Livery on the bad management of the City lands. 

The estates belonging to the City numbered six thousand tenements ; forty 
of which were in Maddox Street, Hanover Square, and the rental produced 
from them was not much above 8,000/. per annum. These houses were 

| let in perpetual leases, renewable every fourteen years on the payment of a fine 
not exceeding seven years’ rent ; which was exceedingly low, as the same houses 
would let again for 3001. or 4002. per annum. _ All the lettings in the City were 
much below their value. 

The Auditors were allowed 150/. between them for tavern expenses ; 
but they did not take a penny for that purpose, though the three City 
Carvers were paid 2/. each for carving at dinners which the Auditors 

| never ate. 

Tuesday was occupied by the examination of the Surveyor, the Clerk 
to the Lord Mayor, and various civic functionaries ; whose evidence 
| had relation principally to the amount of their salaries and the duties of 
their respective offices, but contained nothing of public interest. 

On Wednesday, after some evidence had been given in_refe- 
rence to the duties of the City Remembrancer, and the Comptroller of 
the Chamber, Mr. Williams, the Senior Attorney of the Lord Mayor's 
Court, was examined. It appeared that in June 1806 he had purchased 
the office of Junior Attorney by public auction, for 2,015/.; and that 
the emoluments of the office arose from fees. : 

Just as the Court was about to rise, the following conversation took 
place. 

Mr. Richard Taylor said, that he had seen it stated in a Morning Paper of that 
day (alluding to the Morning Chronicle) that the Commissioners had disco- 
vered a system of malversation and bad management of the City estates. ' 

Mr. Commissioner Ellis—* No such discovery could have as yet been made} 
since we have not got into that portion of the investigation which relates to the 
management of those estates.” 

Mr. Richard Taylor—* Then the assertion of the journal alluded to is prema 
ture.” 
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Mr. Commissioner Ellis—‘* Certainly ; for when the individual, whose evi- 
dence is mentioned in the paper you allude to, was under examination, and was 
going to state something about the bad management of the City estates, I 
stopped him, and told him the time was not as yet come for such statements.” 

Mr. Richard Taylor said, that the bad management attempted to be pointed 
out referred to a period of two hundred years ago. 

Mr. Ellis said, that the Commissioners had not the slightest control over the 
opinions of persons connected with the newspapers. 

Mr. Richard Taylor said that he knew, upon the authority of Mr. Galloway, 
that the editor of the journal alluded to did not scruple to put forward ea parte 
statements. Mr. Galloway had told him (Mr. Taylor) that he had heard the 
editor of that paper say that it was part of his system to misrepresent and 
exaggerate public abuses, in order to excite public attention towards them. 

No evidence of the slightest public interest was given before the 
Commissioners on Thursday. 

A very dry examination into the constitution and practice of the 
Mayor’s Court occupied the Commissioners on Friday. 

The Committee appointed by the Corporation of London to inquire 
into the expediency of removing several churches in the City of Lon- 
don, “in order to improve the streets, and thereby benefit the trade,” 
were called together a few days ago by the Lord Mayer, to receive the 
following communication from the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London. 

“Lambeth Palace, January 7th. 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London beg leave to inform the 
Lord Mayor, that having maturely considered the proposal ou which they had the 
honour of conferring with his Lordship and the deputation from the Committee of the 
Corporation of London at Lambeth, and having looked at the subject in every point 
of view, they cannot feel themselves justified in consenting to a plan which would in 
trast individuals, however respectable, with the power of taking down an indefinite 
number of churches, They entertain strong objections to the demolition of buildings 
which have been dedicated to the service of God; and from representations which they 
have received (and, in particular fiom the parish of Allhallows the Great), they are 
led to believe that they share this feeling in common with many highly respectable 
inhabitants of the city of London. At the same time they assure his Lordship, that, 
should any plan be brought forward for widening and beautilying the streets of the 
City, with reasonable expectation of its being carried into immediate effect, they would 
not refuse to consider proposals in respect to any particular church which might stand 
inthe way of any great or necessary improvements, and which might be removed with- 
out inconvenience to the parishioners, and with their consent.” 

A meeting, preparatory to the formation of an Anti-Corn-Law As- 
sociation in London, was held on Tuesday evening, at the Crown and 
Anchor. Sir John Scott Lillie was in the-chair; and among the gen- 


tlemen present, were Colonels Perronet Thompson and Leicester | 


Stanhope, Mr. J. C. Loudon, Mr. Fearon, Mr. Pouncy, and Mr. 
Nicholson. Resolutions were passed declaratory of the injury inflicted 
upon all classes by the operation of the Corn-laws, and pledging the 
mecting to make strenuous exertions for their gradual but total repeal. 
Colonel Thompson, in moving the fourth resolution,—to the effect that 
a free trade in Corn is most conducive to the prosperity of a trading 
people, producing higher wages to labourers and higher profits to capi- 
talists, spoke as follows. 

With respect to high wages being the result of a free trade in corn, it was so 
palpable a truth, that it was unnecessary for him to go into any proof of it. 
That capitalists were labourers of a certain sort, was equally irrefutable ; for 
they laboured with their heads, as others with their hands. Then, with regard 
to steadiness of price, the proposition contained in the resolution might be de 
monstrated, even to a child. How did we produce a steadiness of price in cof- 
fee and wine? By letting our merchants import those articles from all quarters, 
and allowing all to sell them who chose. Who could produce an argument to 
show that such would not be the case in the article of corn? The resolution 
referred to the higher wages which would be obtained by labourers, and the 
greater profits of capitalists, under a free trade in corn; but it omitted to notice 
one effect of such a system, which, like the statue of Brutus, made us think 
of it by its absence—that is, the higher rents which would accrue to Jandlords. 

He then alluded to a mistake of the author of England and America, 
who in remarking upon a passage in Colonel Thompson's Catechism of 
the Corn- Laws, had represented him as stating that these laws were be- 
neficial to the.landlords. 

There were two passages fixed upon by the author of England and America 
to support this charge; and he admitted that they were not quite so clear as 
they ought to be. The insertion of the word “ intended,” where he said the 
Corn-laws were for the benefit of the land-owner, would remove all doubt upon 
the point. It had also been objected to him, that he had stated that a land- 
owner being kept at the public expense, was still a loser; but he thought the 
proposition quite maintainable. A pond might be filled at the expense of another 
pond; and yet, by the manner in which it was supplied, and drained of its 
supply, be a loser, That landlords and farmers did lose by the Corn-laws, and 
would gain by their repeal, he had no more doubt than he had of his own ex- 
istence. The gain might accrue in a circuitous way, but it would not be the 
less certain. If, when a man got 6007. instead of 5002. and had 1,000/. to pay 
—which in the latter case he had not—the getting the 600/. was a source of loss. 
He felt this in his own case as a landlord, which he was-to a small extent—say 
to the extent of a county qualification; but none of his children could expect to 
Write pamphlets gratuitously, as he did. He could not expect his property to 
support six children in equa! ease and comfort with himself. His father was 
tenant to Mr. Wilberforce, and got that property, which now made him inde- 
pendent, by trading in those vulgar things hemp and iron; but it would be vain 
for him to send forth his sons to make their fortunes, or earn their livelihood as 
his father had done; for the channels of industry were choked up by the Corn- 
awn, and the first thing he should expect would be to see their names in the 

wazette, 

Colonel Leicester Stanhope said, that with respect to the landowners, 
“their fortunes, rank, and station in the country, were put in jeopardy 
by the Corn-laws.” 

A Committee was appointed to carry the views of the meeting into 
effect, by the formation of an Anti-Corn- Law Society; and a sub- 
committee, consisting of Colonel Thompson, Mr. Rosson, and Mr. 
Franks, was also appointed to prepare resolutions to be brought for- 
ward at a future meeting. 

A deputation from the parishes of St. Pancras and Marylebone ap- 
pointed at a meeting held the previous evening, proceeded on Wednes- 

_ day to the Home Office, for the purpose of presenting to Lord Mel. 
: bourne some resolutions against the Assessed Taxes, and of remon- 
_Strating against the treatment of two parishioners, who, in default of 
_ Paying their taxes, had been handcuffed, and dragged through the streets 
s to gaol like felons, under authority of a Magistrate’s warrant. Among 
3 the deputation, were Mr. Vigors, M.P., Dr. Wade, Messrs. Craw- 
furd, Murphy, Wood, and Savage. 
_ tain of persons, said to bethree thousand in number. Lord Melbourne 














| against the Parish-officers of St. Margaret's, Westminster. 
| the cause which was tried last term relative to the obligation of the oc- 


They were followed by a long |; 


not having arrived, the deputation was compelled to wait a considerable 
time for him; and at length sent t» his house, to say they were waiting 
his arrival. His Lordship was at breakfa:t, but promised to see the 
deputation at two o’clock. At that hour he arrived; and after some 
demur, in consequence of his expressing a wish to see only Messrs. 
Vigors and Crawfurd and Dr. Wade, the whole deputation were ad- 
mitted. The resolutions were laid before his Lordship; who, after, 
reading them, said— 

The first, he found, was strongly condemnatory of himself, and he supposed 
they did not expect him to express his assent thereto. The second contained 
charges against certain Magistrates; and he need not tell them, that if those 
gentlemen had acted illegally, or had, in any way, exceeded their authority, they 
were amenable to the law for their conduct. He had no power over the Ma- 
gistrates: nor was it, indeed, fit that the Crown should possess any such power. 
Their presentment should be properly inquired into; and having said thus 
much, he presumed he had answered all they could require from him. 

Some further conversation ensued. Mr. Savage entered into a long 
detail of the circumstances attending the arrest of the two parishioners. 
Lord Melbourne promised that the proceedings of the officers should 
be inquired into; but said, he had no control over the Magistrates. 
He was sorry the gentlemen had been kept waiting; which should not 
have been the case if they *xd made an appointment with him. He 
also observed that it could not be expected that he should admit that a 
seizure for taxes was an act of oppression. 

Mr. Wood said, he considered in his case it was an act of very great op- 
pression. ) 

Mr. Young, his Lordship’s private Secretary, observed, that Mr. Wood could 
not have understood what his Lordship said. His Lordship did not say that a 
seizure for Assessed Taxes was not an act of oppression, but that i¢ could not 
be expected he should admit it to be one. 

Lord Melbourne repeated, that the complaints preferred should be fully in- 
quired into. 

After this the deputation thanked his Lordship for the courtesy with 
which he had treated them, and withdrew. 

The Central Committee of the Westminster Association for pro- 
curing the Repeal of the Heuse and Window Taxes had a meeting on 
Thursday night, at which it was resolved that every exertion should be 
made, constitutionelly and legally, to procure the repeal of those im- 
posts. A special general meeting is soon to be held, and the inhabi- 
tants of the Metropolis are warned of the necessity of being on the alert. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Poplar and Limehouse was held, on 
Tuesday, at the Town-hall, Poplar, to consider resolutions with the 
view of checking, by vieans of a code of regulations, the continued 
acts of misconduct on the part of the drivers and conductors of the 
omnibuses plying in that extensive commercial district. The resolu- 
tions were adopted, and a Committee formed to frame the intended re- 
gulations, which are to be proposed to the omnibus proprietors for their 
sanction. In the event of their not adopting and acting on them, it 
is the intention of the parochial authorities to enforce the law and com- 
pel them. An omnibus proprietor present adverted to the utility, both 
to the public and the class to which he belonged, of a similar code of 
regulations adopted at the West-end of the town. The meeting was a 
most numerous and respectable one ; the chair was filled by Mr. G. F. 
Young, M.P. 

We have reason to believe that all the canvassing for Marylebone is 
premature, and that no intention exists on the part of Sir William 
Horne to produce a vacancy for that borough.—Globe. [Sir William 
himself, we believe, stated something to the same effect on Monday, in 
one of the Courts. Has Mr. Crawfurd’s address alarmed the Govern- 
ment; or is this but a ruse, to throw the Independent party off their 
guard ?] ; 

The galleries in St. Paul’s Cathedral were illuminated on Sunday 
evening for the first time with gas. The effect was brilliant and im- 
posing. A handsome drapery of crimson moreen has recently been 
put up in these galleries, much to the accommodation of the public, 
who are now sheltered from the draughts of cold air to which they were 
formerly exposed from the dome. 





In the Court of King’s Bench, on Wednesday, Sir James Scarlett 
moved for a rule for a new trial in the action of Sir Charles Burrell 
This is 


cupiers of houses in Richmond Terrace to pay poor-rates, and which 
was decided in favour of the Parish. It was urged that Sir James 
Scarlett, the plaintiff’s counsel, was irregularly prevented from making 
his reply to Sir John Campbell, who appeared for the Parish; that the 
latter had misstated some facts to the Jury, and prejudiced their minds ; 
and that the evidence distinctly proved the district to be extra-parochial. 
Chief Justice Denman said he wished the case to be thoroughly investi- 
gated ; and granted a rule to show cause. 

On the same day, an application was made on behalf of the True 
Sun, for a new trial of the libel case in which Alderman Winchester 
and Mr. Briggs were prosecutors; on the ground that certain evidence 
offered at the trial had been improperly rejected. After hearing a long 
argument from Mr. Kelly, the Court refused to grant the rule. 

The Court on Friday made the rule absolute for a quo warranto, by 
which Mr. Johnson, sitting Alderman of Portsoken Ward, is to prove 
his right to hold that office. Sir James Scarlett appeared for Mr. 
Seales, the applicant for the rule, and Sir John Campbell for Mr. 
Johnson, 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Wednesday, Mr. Follett moved on 
behalf of Gregory the informer, for a new trial of an action which he 
brought against a tavern-keeper in Shadwell, for recovery of penalties 
against him for violating the act regulating places of public entertain- 
ment; the defendant having obtained a verdict last term. 

Mr. Baron Bayley—‘ The Courts have decided that they will not set aside a 
verdict for the defendant on a penal statute, unless the Judge has misdirected the 
Jury in point of law.” 

Lord Lyndhurst—* Is.not that in effect telling the Jury that, in a penal ac- 
tion, they may do what they like ?” : 

Mr. Follett— This was an action by a common informer, and there exists a 
strong prejudice against such actions ; but as long as the Legislature allows of 
the means of enforcing the law by auch kind of actions, the parties bringing them 
ought to be protected where the veidict is manifestly against evidence. Here 


the ‘case was clearly proved by the plaintiff’s witnesses, who might easily have 
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Been contradicted had their statements been untrue, but no witnesses were called 
for the defendant. Besides, the Jury did not take the law from the learned 
Judge (Baron Gurney) who tried the cause ; but asked for the Act of Parlia- 
ment; which was handed up to them, and they put their own construction 
upon it.” 

Frord Lyndhurst—* If the Jury had said they had found their verdict upon 
tlieir own construction of the Act, the Court would certainly have granted the 
rule; and we think there is some ground for it now, as the Act ought not to 
have been handed up to the Jury.” 

Rule nisi granted. 

Mr. Follett then moved in another similar case tried before Lord 
Lyndhurst; and it appearing that the Act was also handed up in that case 
#@ the Jury, the Court granted the rule. 

The business of the Court of Mxchequer was suddenly put a stop to 
hetween one and two o'clock on Friday, by the arrival of a couricr from 

aris, announcing to Lord Lyndhurst the melancholy intelligence of the 
death of Lady Lyndhurst, at Paris. His Lordship instantly left the 
Court. Her Ladyship, we believe, died in consequence of a severeat- 
tack of illness, immediately following a miscarriage.— Times. 





At the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, a Chelsea pensioner was charged 
with being drunk and assaulting a constable. His sister, a poor-look- 
ing woman, was present; and said that they were the children of Ad- 
miral Alms, who died in 1816; and that they had been defrauded of 
tlieir share of their father’s property, by an elder brother, who was a 
foneral in the Army. After some conversation, in which the Lord 
Mayor expressed his doubts of the truth of the story told ly the woman, 
they were allowed to depart, upon payment of the damage done to the 
constable’s clothes. 

At the Guildhall, on Monday, a further examination of Mr. John- 
stone, the printer, and Paul, the servant to the Religious Tract Socicty 
im Paternoster Row, terminated in the committal of Paul, and the dis- 
charge of Mr. Johnstone ; who, it appeared, believed that he was as- 
sisting Paul in removing his own goods, not those which he is charged 
with having stolen from the Society. 

On the same day, Mr. T. Longman, of Paternoster Row, charged 
wx eab-driver with assaulting him. As Mr. Longman was riding on 
lrorseback up Holborn, about eight o'clock on Friday evening, the cab- 
man, who was standing by his cab in the rank, struck his horse 
over the hock with a whip. The horse, which was walking steadily at 
the time, reared up, and fell backwards. Mr. Longman fell under a 
eal in the rank ; and escaped with a severe bruise over one of his eyes, 
which struck against the steps of the cab. The cabman now begged his 
pardon, and protested he did not mean to do it. He paid 2. into the 
poor-box, as well as the costs; and was then discharged. 

At the Marlborough Street Oflice, on Monday, Mr. Conant, after 
disposing of many complaints against people who scold fruit om a 
Sunday in the streets, addressed the following remarks to the Police 
Inspector on the subject. 

fie did not think the Police ought to take indiscriminately all those who 
ntight be found in the streets with baskets of fruit. It appeared from the evi- 
derce, the fruit-sellers did not put their baskets on the pavement, and thus 
ereate an obstruction; and he could not think there was much harm in the 
?esize to sell a little fruit on the Sunday, provided it was done in an orderly way. 
He thought the Police should have instructions not to molest those who con- 
ducted themselves quietly ; but in those cases. where they were noisy, so as to 
interrupt divine service, drunk, or annoymg and obstructing foot passengers, 
the Police ought to take the offenders into custody. Te wished this distinction 
to be represented to the quarter from whence the directions te the Police 
emianated. 

At the Union Hall Office, on. Wednesday, Henry. Vince, a linen- 
déaper, residing at Stockwell, and two men and two young women in 
his employ, were charged with having grossly maltreated a Miss Caro- 
fine Amelia Newman, of Clapham Lise. Miss Newman, who came 
attended by her brother in his carriage, stated, that she had called at 

Yinee’s shop on the Thursday evening previous, to. make some pur- 
chase, but was dissatisfied with the price asked, and said that they asked 
two prices at that shop. She left it without buying any thing, but had 
not procecded far before one of the shopmen, Thomas Collier, followed 
Wer, and said, ** We have lost a picce of handkerchief from the shop.” 
She said that she had not taken it ; and returned with him to the shop. 
A. Policeman was sent for, and Vince insisted upon her being searched. 
'Phis search was conducted in the most abominable manner: she was 
obliged to insist upon the absence of the men; and then the two women 
took her up stairs and completely undressed ker. Finding nothing, she 
yus alowed to depart. 

Mr. Hawes, who was on the bench, said that the conduct of the de- 
fendants was of the most infamous description ; and ordered the de- 
fendants all to find bail to take their trial at the Sessions; but after- 
wards it was represented to him, that Miss Newman was much too ill 
te give evidence in Court against them; and he finally sentenced the 
three men to pay 5i. each, in default of which they were committed to 
guot. The women were discharged, on the ground that they acted by 
their master’s orders. 

At the Townhall, Southwark, on Monday, a young woman was 
charged with stealing a pair of trousers and a handkerchief from a 
plasterer ; who gave the following singular evidence, 


On Saturday evening, after finishing his work, he went to see some friends at 
Pimtico, and returned from thence about ten o’clock ; and in passing through 
the Borough, he was accosted by a female; he had at the time a bundle on his 
ara. He knew no more of has passed until between one and two o’clock on 
Sunday morning. 

Alderman Thorp—‘ What! were you so deunk that you cannot tell what 
happened ?” , 

Complainant—* I was not drunk, your Worship ; Twas fast asleep.” 

Alderman Thorp—* You cannot be serious. 1 never heard such a thing as 
aman walking through a crowded thoroughfare, like the Borough High Street, 
without being distui bed.” it 

Coinplainant—-** What I have stated, your Worship, is true. I am unfortu- 
mately too frequently affected with fits of somnambulism ; and, for greater security 
from robbery, I always make what articles [ carry fast to my arm ; so that if any 
ene attempt to naire it from meit would awaken me.” 


Alderman Thorp—* But how do you know that the prisoner is the party who 
accosted you in*the Borough? If you were asleep, you could not sce her.” 


arouse myself when in such a state of excessive lethargy, yet I can retain the 
sound of persons’ voices in my mind; and from the voice of the prisoner, I haye 
not the least doubt she is the party.” 

Alderman Thorp—‘ How do you account for the lapse of hours from being 
accosted by the prisoner up to the time you discovered your loss ?” 
Complainant—* I am in the habit of walking for hours in my sleep ; and if an 
attempt had been made to forcibly take the bundle from my arm, it would have 
aroused me. My hankerchief was cut, and thus the bundle was easily taken 
away.” 

pe Thorp—“ T never heard such a case before: was the bundle found ?” 
A Policeman said—* Yes ;” and added, that what the complainant had stated 
about walking in the streets and roads was true; he had made inquiries, and 
found it to be the fact; it is well known to the Police. 

Another Policeman mentioned, that he had gone the next day with the com- 
plainant to a house in the Borough, where they found the woman and the bundle. 
The Magistrate ordered the bundle to be restored to the complainant, 
but discharged the woman. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, an inquest was held by one of the Co- 
roner’s for Middlesex, to inquire into the death of a female child, name 
unknown. The case excited much interest; the character of a very 
respectable man having been alluded to in such a manner as to render 
it necessary for him to employ Mr. Humphries, the solicitor, to watch 
the evidence, which was certainly of an extraordinary kind. The bedy 
of the infent had been found, slightly nailed up in a deal box, at the 
foot of a common stair, in Type Court, Type Street, St. Luke’s. 
The evidence adduced tending to show that its death tcok place in 
Lothbury, the Jury were discharged without coming to a verdict; and 
the further investigation was referred to Mr. Payne, the City Coroner. 
On Thursday, a verdict was found by a Coroner’s Jury in the City, 
that the child had died in consequence of certain injuries it had received, 
but that there was no evidence to prove who had inflicted them. 
Yesterday, a further examination relative to this case took place 
before the Lord Mayor, who held, that although the charge of murder 
was disposed of by the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury, that of concealing 
the birth was a subject for trial. He therefore ordered the woman, 
Ann Brenan, to be committed, and held Mr. Phillips, the gentleman 
referred to in this transaction, to bail, to answer at the Sessions, any 
charge that might be made against him, as a party to the concealment 
of the birth. 

On Wednesday night, the residence of Sir W. Clinton, Queen Anne 
Street, was entered from the trap-door, through an empty adjoining house, 
and a large booty, consisting principally of jewellery was carried off. 
The Country. 

The gentry and yeomanry of Devonshire met at Exeter, on the 10th, 
for the purpose of petitioning the Legislature for the commutation of 
Tithes. The weather was very unfavourable, but still the numbers 
present amounted at one time to four thousand, and were never less 
than three thousand. Since the agitation of the Reform question, 
there has been no public meeting in Devonshire at all comparable to 
this in interest orimportanee. The requisition to the High Sheriff was 
signed by 2,160 owners and occupiers of land. 

Mr. C. P. Hamlyn moved, and Sir H. P. Davie seconded the adop- 
tion of a petition to the House of Commons, the substance of which 
was as follows, as we find it stated in the Western Times. It com- 
plained, 

‘* That the demand of one tenth part of the gross produce of the land, by 
those who contribute nothing towards its production, is at variance with the 
dictates of reason and the principles of justice, and most oppressively grievous 
in cases that frequently occur, when the value of the whole crop will not clear 
the expense of raising it; and prayed that the subject of Tithes may be taken 
into serious consideration ; and that Tithes may be permanently commu‘ed, on 
the basis of supposing the titheowner the tenth joint proprietor of the soil. 
But, anxiously as the petitioners desire a change in the existing tithe-laws, op- 
pressive and unjust as they consider them, they would nevertheless prefer their 
continuance, to the enactment of any other measure that would have the effect 
of exempting the holders of tithe property from bearing their just portion of all 
parochial and other assessments, thereby severing their interests from those of 
the rest of the community.” 

Mr. H. Studdy, of Watton Court, supported the petition with great 
energy. He utterly denied that, if the landlords succeeded in carrying 
this commutation the whole of the difference would go into their pockets. 

‘ T have been a practical agriculturist (he said) for thirty years, for the pur- 
pose of improving my land; and I have experienced the robbery and spoliation 
of the system, in the taking away of the tenth of the crops which have been 
produced by the care and industry of myself and tenants. That never was the 
intention of the tithe-laws, be they established cight hundred years ago, or 
when they might; their object was to maintain the clergy, and also the fabric 
of the church, and also the poor. The poor have been thrown upon the land; 
the church has been supported by a separate tax; and the clergy have appro- 
priated the whole tenth. ‘These were the abuses that had crept in; money 
payments were now made for that which was originally established before money 
was knowa. I trust the abuse will not last much Jonger. Every country in 
the civilized world had got rid of it, but England submits to it still. I hope, 
however, that we shall not much longer submit to this system.” 

Mr. Jasper Parrott, Member for Totness, also spoke in favour of 
the petition, and exposed the injurious effects of the tithe system. He 
denounced the plan of commuting tithes for an equivalent in money 
equal to the tenth produce of the soil; and exclaimed— 

‘* There is justice for you!—take this tax from one class, and place it on 
another: what horrid injustice !—take that which was a tax on the stock of 
one, and place it on the freehold property of another. May the Ministers who 
attempt such an interference with property meet with that condign punishment 
which they will richly deserve. But who are the occupiers of land? Are they 
all tenants? Why, nearly half the land in this country is in the hands of men 
who are both proprietors and occupiers—who chiefly form that magnificent 
body of peers who, by throwing their weight into the scale, have contributed 
so much to place the present County Members in their situation of Represen- 
tatives of one of the greatest counties ‘in the empire. (Continued cheering. 
A voice—t They won't go again.’) Will these Representatives, then, attempt 
to fix on them an equivalent for the gross produce of the land? I hope they will 
speak out, and say aye or no, that the electors may know how to estimate theif 
services.” 

Captain Buller proposed an amendment, to the original petition; 
leaving the rate at which the equivalent should be fixed to the disere- 
tion of the Legislature. .He experienced much interruption from the 
meeting when he endeavoured to convince them that tithes were a tax > 








2 Complainant—* Strange as it may appear, although I have uot the power to 


upon rent, and in reality paid by the landlord, 
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Mr. Divett, Member for Exeter, spoke on the same side as Captain 
Buller, amidst much interruption. 

Colonel Seale, Member for Dartmouth, earnestly supported the pe- 
tition. 

Lord Ebrington expressed his deep regret that this subject of tithes 
had not been settled long ago; and after some remarks on the want of 
conciliation and respect for the acts of the Legislature displayed by 
Bishop Phillpots, he procceded to state his disapprobation of the equi- 
valent for tithes which the majority of the meeting had fixed upon. 

‘<T, for one, hope, that in the course of my political life, I have, as a very hum- 
ble individual, done all in my power to promote the interests of the many; and 
I beg to say, that in the part which I have taken in the question before you, I 
have no interest whatever, except that of the community at large. ( Cheers.) 
To me, asa payer, and not a receiver of tithes, certainly the more reasonable 
terms—the cheapest on which a commutation can be effected, would be the most 
desirable, if I consulted my own interests alone; but as a landowner, from the 
same ground as that chosen by Captain Buller and Mr. Divett, I must differ 
from the petition proposed. ( #isses.) Where is the man Jiving that has less 
interest in promoting the existence of tithes than I have? (‘ No, that won't 
do?”) I most heartily concur in the opinions they have expressed, convinced 
that, after all, the benefit of the commutation will go to the landlord. (** How 
can that be?”) Ido not say that the tenant of an estate, where he has got a 
term, will not be benefited to the end of his term ; but after that, the rent would 
be raised, and the benefit of the measure would go to the landlord ; and where 
the tenant had no term, the benefit at once would fall into the hands of the 
landlord. Icannot concur in the doctrine of 2s. in the pound.” ( Great clamour 
and disapprobation. ) ; 

After some further observations of a similar tendency from Lord 
Ebrington, Mr. Bulteel, M.P., expressed his disapprobation of the pe- 
tition. It was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Lord John Russell did not attend this meeting: his reasons were, 
that he could not speak on the subject without involving his colleagues 
in the opinions he might express, and that he had important Cabinet 
meetings to attend. 

A public dinner was given to Mr. R. Ingham, on Wednesday week, 
by a large body of his constituents, at South Shields, as a testimony of 
their approval of his conduct during the last session of Parliament. 
On the evening preceding this entertainment, a number of electors and 
other persons opposed to Mr. Ingham, held a meeting in the same town, 
to canvass his conduct, and passed resolutions condemning the votes he 
given on many leading questions discussed during the session; and, 
* considering Robert Ingham’s dereliction of public duties, his support- 
ing the waste of the national funds, his voting against the independence 
of the people, his refusing Parliament the surveillance of the enormous 

Trish Church surplus revenues, his disobeying the opinion of the inha- 
bitants of South Shields, his counteracting the repeal of the Malt and 
Assessed Taxes, his supporting a tyrannical law, injurious to the peo- 
ple and destructive to the constitution, and his fiequent and gross neg- 
leet of public duties,” they suggested to him the propriety of restoring 
his trust back into the hands of the people. 

The inhabitants of Bath held a public meeting on Monday, to peti- 
tion the House of Commons to pass an efficient measure of Corpora- 
tion Reform. Mr. Roebuck attended the meeting, and spoke at some 
length on the subject of it, and was well received. Captain Leigh Lye 
defended the Corporation of Bath; but on the whole, made ‘a liberal 
speech, and received a fair share of attention. The meeting separated 
with three cheers for Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. W. Hunt, the Chairman. 

Mr. Hutt, the Member for Hull, met a numerous body of his consti- 
tuents, and other gentlemen residing in the neighbourhood of Hull, at 
a public dinner, on Wednesday last. The report of the speeches and 
proceedings is given at great length in the Lull Advertiser of yesterday. 
Sir William Ingilby was in the chair, and enlivened the company with 
several very amusing and spirited pieces of oratory. He defended his 
conduct in voting so often against Ministers, whom he had gone to Par- 
liament with the full intention of supporting. He was convinced that 
Earl Grey would soon purge his Ministry ; and expressed his conviction 
that very shortly there would be a dissolution of Parliament, for the 
storm was gathering and the dissolution of the Government was at 
hand. ‘The Canningites, the Liverpool men, and the Tories of the 
Cabinet would be dismsised. He called upon the men of Hull to be 
ready to support their present Members, and the Ministry which Earl 
Grey would soon form. Mr. Hutt spoke at length, and with great 
manliness, in explanation of his Parliamentary conduct. He paid some 
high compliments to Earl Grey, while he denounced some of the pro. 
ceedings of his Ministry last session. Among the toasts recived with 
the warmest of applause, were “ Mr. Hutt” and “ Lord Durham.” 
Sir William Ingilby highly eulogized Lord Durham’s public character ; 
and made some severe remarks on the disrespect shown to the people 
of Hull by neglecting to take any notice of their application for the 
appointment of his Lordship as their High Steward. 

A public dinner has been announced for the 24th instant, at Taun- 
ton, as the best mode of impressing the Representatives in Parliament 
for the Western division of the county with a knowledge of the sen- 
timents prevailing among their constituents on some of the important 
topics which will come before them in the next Parliament; particu- 
larly those relating to the Church, Tithes, Corn-laws, Malt-duty, and 
the Assessed Taxes.— Taunton Courier, 


_A large body of the resident members of the Oxford University has 
signed a declaration in favour of the nomination of the Duke of Wel- 
lington to the vacant Chancellorship. Among the names affixed to the 
declaration, are those of the President of Magdalen, Provost of Wor- 
cester, Master of Baliol, Principals of Brasennose and St. Edmund Hall, 
President of Trinity, Provost of Queen's, President of St. John’s, 
Warden of Wadham, Magdalen Margaret Professor of Divinity, Bod- 
leian Librarian, Registrar of the University, Vice President of St. 
John’s, Senior Fellow of Baliol, twenty-seven Fellows, and twenty- 
nine other members of Houses. A considerable number of the gradu- 
ates had determined to support Sir Robert Peel, but it is supposed that 
he will not be a candidate in opposition to the Duke of Wellington. 

A meeting was held at Windsor, on Friday last week, to consider 
the propriety of forming a rail-road from London to Windsor, which 
may, if required, at a future time constitute a part of the line to Bris- 
tol by way of Reading. Captain Forbes, R. N. took the chair. Many 











gentlemen addressed thé meeting ; and the advantages of the proposéd 
undertaking were fully considered, and resolutions in favour ef the 
proposed plan unanimously adopted. 

The tin-works at Carmarthen, which for several years have beea 
shut up, have been taken by a company of gentlemen from Liverpool, 
and will shortly be put in full work. 

The Derby operatives and their employers, who have been so long 
at variance, are now, it is said, on the point of settling their disputes 
about the hours and wages of labour. 

The Duke of Cleveland has reduced the rents of his estates from 10 
to 15 per cent. upon the reduced valuation taken three years ago. 

The Brighton Gazette mentions, that whereas formerly that journal 
was frequently lost or abstracted on its way from the publisher's to the 
subscribers, since the Duke of Richmond has been Postmaster-Gene- 
ral, “ achange has come over the spirit of the Post- office,” and that 
the papers reach their destination in safety. We wish that the Duke of 
Richmond would take as deep an interest in the safe transmission of the 
Spectator as of the Brighton Gazette, or that his myrmidons would con- 
ceive it to be their duty to forward it as punctually as if the Duke 
himself delighted to read our lucubsations. As soon as we find that 
in our own case “achange has come over the spirit of the Post-of- 
fice,” we will not fail, in justice to his Grace, to proclaim it to the 
world. In the meanwhile, we request attention to the following extraet 
from the Times of Friday; which will remind the Brighton Gazette 
that all have not so much reason to be pleased with the changes ef cted 
by the Duke of Richmond in ‘ the spirit of the Post-oflice,” as the 
conductors of that journal appear to have. 

“ Another glaring instance occurred yesterday of the inconvenience, expense, 
and vexatious delay, to which parties in London are put by the rigour with 
which the absurd Post-office regulations with regard to Foreign uewspapers 
are enforced. Four parcels of newspapers from the United States of America 
were brought to the North and South American Coffeehouse from the London 
Post-office, weighing 564 ounces. They arrived by the private ship Susque- 
hanna at Liverpool. The demand of the London Post- office for delivery was 
21 5s. The Captain of the American ship charged nothing for bringing them 
from Philadelphia to England, Had the Post office regulations permitted the 
commercial agent at Liverpool to send them by coach, they would have arrived 
in London twelve hours sooner, and the whole charge would have been 3s. 2d. 
Such facts fursish their own comment. The importance of intelligence 
from the United States was never greater to commercial men than -it is at this 
moment; the dispute between the Bank and the Government there having pre- 
duced a species of panic in the mercantile and money transactions of the 
country.” 

The Leeds Mercury has the following remarks in an article on the 
probable consequences to British manufacturers of the commerciat 
league now forming in Germany under Prussian auspices. 

“ We fear both the present Ministers and their predecesssgrs have been culpaaby 
indifferent to the negotiations which have been going on for years in Germany. 
For this the Ministers must account to Parliament; but undoubtedly the most seri- 
ous attention ought now to be given by them to this Anti-Anglican Confedera- 
tion; ond all that negotiation can do should be done, to obtain the most favour- 
able terms for English commerce. Little, however, we fear, can be dene ia 
this way, to move a Government like that of Prussia. To some minds the idea 
of retaliation may occur. But this would be to revenge the injury upon our- 
selves, as we receive next to no manufactured goods from Germany, and i 
would be suicidal to tax the wool of Saxony, and the other raw materials of 
our manufactures. A policy the reverse of retaliation seems to us to be the 
wise, and indeed the only course for England to pursue.” 

The Reverend Mr. Scales of Leeds has received the following let- 
ter from Mr. Macaulay, to whom the memorial of the ‘Leeds Dissex- 
ters had been transmitted for presentation to Earl Grey. 

“ London, Jan. 7. 

“ To-day I had an interview with Lord Grey, who returned to London last week. "I 
placed your memorial in his hands; stated the substance of it to him fwly; and as- 
sured him that, to my own certain knowledge, many of the gentlemen who had.seb- 
scribed it were persous of the highest respectability, and persons to whom the pre 
sent Government owed great obligations. Lord Grey requested me to inform you, thaé 
several other memorials, agreeing in substance with yours, were lying before hita; 
that he was fully sensible of the high respectability of the petitioners ; and that he 
should feel it his duty to bring the subject under the consideration of his colleagues in 
the Cabinet. These are Lord Grey's expressious. I could say much, very much is- 
deed on the subject, partly in the way of encouragement, and partly in the way ef 
waraing; but my time is so much occupied that I ¢im at present add no more,” 


No conception can be formed of the severe hardships, privations, 
and distress, brought upon the owners, masters, and passengers, of the 
nearly five hundred sail of outward-bound vessels now lying in the 
various harbours and anchorages in the Channel between the Downs 
and Falmouth, many of which have been detained wind-bound eight or 
nine weeks, and some of them so long as twelve or thirteen weeks, af 
expenses of 10/., 15/., and even 20/. per day to the owners, besides the 
expense of passengers to those masters who have contracted to find 
them at so much for the whole voyage. ‘The passengers themselves 
are in many instances wretchedly situated—have spent all their money 
and know not how to get more. Many have been obliged to sell their 
clothes, watches, trinkets, &c. A watchmaker at Portsmouth has re- 
ccived watches to the value of 1002. ; and this may serve as a sample of 
the severe pressure and distress which exists. — Globe, Jan. 13. 

Last week, some labourers having been employed in cleansing an ol@ 
water-course in the parish of Knighton, left a large quantity of water 
hemlock or wild parsnip upon the land. The men were ignorant of 
the poisonous properties of the root, and, therefore, of the dangerous 
consequences which might follow from its exposure. On Sunday last, 
seven head of cattle, which were depastured in the field, ate of the 
root. they were soon taken ill, and died in a few hours. The loss t 
the owner, is upwards of 60/.— Hereford Times. 

In the counties of Bedford, Kent, Cambridge, and Norfolk, there 
have been incendiary fires during the past week ; but the circumstances 
attending them have in no instance been remarkable. These fires seem 
to have become of less frequent occurrence lately, especially in the 
home counties. 

The recent loss of a thousand sovereigns, between the Bank of 
England and the Navy Pay Office at Plymouth, has induced Govern- 
ment to determine for the future to deliver the remittances at the 
outports direct from the Bank of England as they are wanted. On 
Thursday week, a clerk of the Bank brought down a large sum of 
money in the Regulator coach, which drove into the dock- yard, and tie 
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box containing'it was delivered at the Navy Pay Office.—Hampshire 
Telegraph. 

The Express coach from Southampton to London arrived at Black- 
water on Saturday night, having four inside passengers, and outside a 
woman with two infants. On the coach stopping, the inside passen- 
gers were induced, by the woman’s cries, to get out; when they found 
that the coachman had fallen off, and that the horses had come more 
than two miles without a driver, and had stopped at the inn where they 
were accustomed to be changed. ‘The guard came up in a little time, 
and stated that he had jumped off when he saw the accident, for the 
purpose of stopping the horses, but could not come up with them, as 
they were running at full speed. Fortunately the coachman was not 
burt. [These inside passengers were better- behaved than Mr. Sadler 
and his reverend fellow traveller. Coach-horses, it «ppears, improve 
in steadiness and discipline, while coach-drivers show a tendency to 
falling off.) 

Mr. Charles Jackson, an attorney in Manchester, shot himself in 
bed yesterday week. No especial reasons are assigned for his com- 
mitting suicide. 

A gentleman of Oxford, returning from Woodstock in the afternoon 
of Tuesday week, was stopped on Campsfield by three fellows, one of 
whom seized the horse by the bridle. ‘The horse was shy and power- 
ful, and by its plunging threw the fellow on the ground in the road. 
The rider having only a whip in his hand, did not choose to attack the 
other men, but proceeded on his journey. In ten minutes after, the 
same fellows attacked Mr. Phillips, bailiff to Mr. T. Knapp, of Hamp- 
ton, pulled him from his horse, and threatened to beat his brains out if 

e gave any alarm, and stole his pocket-book, and some sovereigns and 
silver. 

At the Wakefield Sessions, a true bill was found against Samuel 
Hey of Midgley, for selling his wife, Betty Hey, in the public market, 
at Halifax, on the 30th of November last.— Huddersfield Express. 

Two boys, thirteen and fourteen years old, were tried at the last 
Staffordshire Quarter Sessions for stealing some apples. The prose- 
cutor underwent the following cross-examination. 

Mr. Lee, for the defence—‘* What are the apples worth ? ” 

Witness—‘ Threepence, Sir.” 

Mr. Lee—<* Threepence! That’s three-halfpence a-piece for the prisoners— 
rather an expensive desert for the county, gentlemen! Did you never see apples 
grow when you were a boy?” * 

Witness—‘* Yes, Sir.” 

Mr. Lee—‘‘ 1 dare say you have. Now tell me honestly, my good fellow, 
have not you, like me and many another, when you were a lad, picked a nice 
apple or two off the trees when you could do it slily ?” 

fitness (after some hesitation )—** Why, if I wer’t say I'd dun no such thing, 
I shud tell a loye.” 

Mr. Lee— 1 thought so. Have you no switches in your country,? ” 

Witness— I don’t know what you mean, Sir.” . 7 

Mr. Lee—* I mean small wands, or sticks.” 

Witness—*‘ O, yes.” 

Mr. Lee—* Then let me tell you, you would have done much better had you 
taken a stick and given the two Jads a good flogging and sent them home, instead 
of having them brought here to put the county to such an expense.” 

Witness—‘* That was not my doing.” 

The Jury stopped the ease, and acquitted the prisoners. The Stuf- 
JSordshive Advertiser says—* We think it right to state the fact, without 
offering any comment of our own upon it, that this prosecution from 

Leek, for three pennyworth of apples, has cost the county about eight 
pounds. The expenses of the prosecution were 6/. Gs., and conveying 
the prisoners to gaol 1d. 10s. If to these sums be added the boys’ keep 
since they have been in gaol, the amount will be something more than 


8l.” ¥[ The boys will take care that the next time they go to gaol it | 


shall be for stealing something worth having. A publie prosecutor is 
needed almost as much to determine who ought not, as who ought to 
be prosecuted. Who was the Magistrate who had the assurance and 
folly to commit these urchins ?] 





IRELAND. 

Mr. O'Connell has addressed a second letter to the Protestants of 
Ireland, calling on them to join him in promoting the cause of Repeal. 
After pointing out the advantages to be derived from an independent 
Legislature, and the disadvantages under which the i’rotestants will la- 
bourif Repeal be carried in opposition to their resistance—which, in a 
few years, he asserts, must be the case, whether they oppose it or not— 
he proceeds to state the nature of the repeal he wants. It must not be, 
he says, a simple repeal of the Act of Union, but must be attended with 
a sound and popular constitution of the Irish Parliament, upon the 
principle of the Reform Bill. “I should insist,” he observes, ‘“‘ that 
the act of Repeal should be based on this express condition—that there 
should be perpetually in Ireland a perfect equality of civil rights, privi- 
leges, and franchises to persons of all creeds, seets, persuasions, and re- 
ligions ; that this equality should be placed, for perpetual preservation, 
under the protection of the King, and also of the British Parliament ; 
that the Irish Parliament should be declared incompetent to infringe 
this equality by any law directly or indirectly ; that any attempt to vio- 
late that equality, or to introduce or sanction any religious ascendancy 
whatsoever, should cause the proposer and every supporter of that at- 
tem; t to incur a premunire, and forfeit his lands and tenements, goods, 
and chattels, and be liable to imprisonment for life in England or else- 
where in the British dominions, out of Ireland.” Mr. O’ Connell pro- 
ceeds to say, that the landed proprietors of Ireland have no alternative 
but either Repeal or Poor-laws; and the latter would, he asserts, be 
equivalent to confiscation of their properties. He concludes by warning 
the Protestants against being deaf to his reasonings, as by pursuing 
such a course they must be the victims of their apathy. Repeal, he 
says, is inevitable ; and the choice lies with them whether it shall be 
brought about by peaceable means, or after a social convulsion, as 
“ Treland must be a nation once more.” : 

We mentioned last week, that the Crown Solicitor had written to 
Mr. Barrett, offering to abandon all proceedings against him, provided 
that he would furnish evidence sufficient to convict Mr. O’Connell of 
having authorized the publication of the libellous letter in the Pilot. To 
this letter a reply was sent, signed “ Richard Barrett,” stating that 
Mr. O'Connell would admit the authorship, provided he should be tried 
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by an impartial jury of Protestants unconnected with politics, or one 


composed of half Protestants and half Catholics. The Crown Soli- 
citor sent an answer to this letter, stating the “ insufficiency of the ad- 
mission,” and contsining a notice to Mr. Barrett that the sentence upon 
him would be called for. When the subject was before the Court, how- 
ever, on Monday lust, an affidavit by Mr. Barrett was produced, in 
which he declared that the letter written to the Solicitor had neither 
been sent by bim nor authorized by Mr. O'Connell. In short, it must 
either have been a hoax, or the affidavit concealsasubterfuge. Further 
proceedings in this case were postponed till Thursday next. 

In the formation of the Dublin Grand Jury, on Saturday last, the 
new Jury Bill first came into operation. ‘The consequence -was, that 
more Catholics than usual were sworn to serve ; and out of the Alder- 
men, fourteen (including the late Lord Mayor) could not be summoned, 
they not being rate-payers in the city of Dublin. The bili is of some 
good, if no other advantage followed from it than getting rid of the old 
Corporation Aldermen.—Morniny Register. 

On Monday, a feeting of the inhabitants of St. Thomas’s parish, 
Dublin, was held in the Corn Exchange, to petition for Repeal. In the 
midst of Mr. O’Connell’s speech, a number of persons who were outside 
forced open the doors and rushed in, without paying the admission-fee 
of sixpence each. Mr. O’Connell instantly adjourned the meeting, and 
rebuked the men who had forced their way in; telling them there must 
be enemies of Ireland and spies among them, or they would not have 
acted so audaciously. 

The provincial papers continue to present accounts of outrages that 
are truly distressing to peruse, and disgraceful to the districts in which 
they are perpetrated ; the more so, as their source is not in the actual 
distresses of the people, but in the habitual indulgence of bad partisan 
feelings and the cherished spirit of Whitefoot domination. The par- 
ticipation in a midnight foray almost inevitably places the perpetrators 
within the cognizance of the constabulary; for his person is generally 
known, and it is only a question of courage or cowardice which of the 
sufferers dare identify him. The possibility of such a reaction fre- 
quently leads the delinquent who feels himself in danger to the repeti- 
tion of acts to demonstrate the power of his party to inflict lawless 
vengeance on “ their betrayers,” as they term those who possess the har- 
dihood to seek the aid of the law to protect them from the midnight 
prowler. The counties of Donegal, Tipperary, Waterford, and Cork, 
are most prolific in these acts of reckless vengeance or systematic retri- 
bution. In the first-mentioned county, it is asserted that continuous 
symptoms are observed of very decided organization among the Catholic 
peasantry, and matters of outrage and reprisal frequently occur, espe- 
cially in the parishes of Lifford and Taughboyne.— Times’ Corre- 
spondent. 

Mr. Wyse, and Mr. Edward Berwick, the barrister, are named as 
candidates for Dungarvon. ‘The latter is a Repeuler. 

On Monday, there was a meeting in Tullow of the united parishes of 
Tullow and Ardnattan, to petition for Repeal end against ‘Lithes. 
Captain Carter was in the chair, The same dey a meeting for the 
same object was held in the open air at Castledermott. Mr. James 
l‘itzgerald was in the chair. Mr. E. Ruthven, member for Kildare, 
attended, and was received with the most enthusiastic applause.— 
Morning Register. 





SCOTLAND. 

A public dinner was given, on Wednesday week, to Mr. Ferguson, 
the Member for the Kirkaldy district of Burghs: the dinner was 
served in the Town-ball of Kirkaldy, and Provost Malcolm took the 
chair. The meeting seems to have been one of the most cordial and 
spirited of its class. We shall glean from the Scotch Papers a few of 
the memorabilia. 

In returning thanks when his health was drunk, Mr. Ferguson made 
the following remaiks on the proceedings of Ministers, and the con- 
duct of the different parties in Parliament during the last session. 

«I must express my regret at the obstacles throwfiif the way of a good and liberal 
Government—not by the Conservatives, for their héstility was natural and to be ex- 
peeted ; but I say, by many who held up their hasids and rejoiced in the measure of 
Parliamentary Reform, as the basis and means of all future reforms and correction of 
abuses, Many of these, I say, acted unkiadly towards Government, by rather rash 
expectations or hurried attempts to carry what it was impossible all at once to attain, 
They said that little had been done, and that 2 great deal more should have been done, 
I think, if they had reflected on the many difficulties which stood in the way of Govern- 
ment, that they would at the same time have seen the danger which might oceur by 
pressing too rapidly the progress of reform, and that it was impossible all at once to 
gratify their sanguine expectations. ln the House of Commons, motions were made 
and pressed which were embarrassing to, and did embarrass Ministers; because they 
found, though not opposed to the principle of these motions, that it was quite impos- 
sible to accomplish every thing at once; and therefore many matters were obliged to 
stand over. Ministers claim to have alittle time given to them, and desire to have a 
little of the confidence of the country ; which, if they fail to merit, let then meet that 
disgrace which such failure would deserve.” 

He was a Reformer, but no Subyerter—he would apply the pruning- 
knife, not to destroy, but with the wish to invigorate and preserve. 

“ Subverters can never be Reformers; reform is not their object nor their policy. 
A most extraordinary political phenomenon has been produced by recent events, We 
have seen a junction formed between the most repellant materials. ‘The extremes of 
two parties, though coming from different points, have united to produce the same re- 
sults. The ol: Conservative would allow the iabrie to fall to the ground: for want of 
repair. The Subverter attempts to undermine it; and if either of these parties were 
allowed to attain their object, the constituiion would become a ruin, But thank God ! 
Reform has stepped forward to renew and renovate it.” 

Great reforms were still necessary, both in Church and State ; but 
it was a mistake to suppose that the nation was ready for great changes, 
though it was ready for great reforms. After some observations on 
the subject of exacting pledges from Members of Parliament, which 
he strongly disapproved of, Mr. l’erguson thus continued— 

“I went into the House of Commons an independeut member ; but I went into that 
House with the.ardent wish to support the maniy, constitutional, and virtuous charac- 
ter of the distinguished Premier, satisfied, as 1 was, that his Government could not 
fail to goin the right track, But though [ went into the House with these feelings, I 
was never an out-and-out adherent of the Ministry. I frequently voted against them, 
not beeause I thought they were guilty of any dereliction of principle : but I, not 
being in the Cabinet, did not kuow the reasons which led them sometimes to give the 
go-by to measures on which I chose ta follow my own principles. 1 hope the country 
at large are satisfied that much and great yood has been done ; and the great measure 
of Parliamentary Reform having been accomplished, the country, 1 hope, will be aware 
of the difficulties which have hitherto prevented its more rapid progress.” 

He concluded by saying, with reference toe Ministers, that the correc- 
tion of abuses was the tenure of their government and the lease of 
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their power; and by expressing his hope that they would receive na- 
tional support, and deserve it by their measures. 

The health of Captain Wemyss, Member for the county of Fife, 
having been given, that gentleman made the following remarks, among 
others, in reply. 

“Ido not believe that any Representative in Scotland has experienced so much 
kindness from his constituents, or had so little todo for them, as I have had. There 
is no county in Scotland which has troubled its Member of Parliament less with perso- 
nal solicitations than the county of Fife, I speak an historical fact when I say, that 
when first I was Member for the county of Fife, I had more applications in one month, 
in the old time, than I have had altogether since I was last returned, This, [ say, is a 
practical, not a theoretical reform.” 

It appeared to him that every Member of Parliament yoted consci- 
entiously. 

“ T sought no political favour for myself. Ever since I became a Member of Parlia- 
ment, I have been for measures, not men. My friend on my right knows that I have 
not connected myself with Lord Grey, It was conscience, and conscience alone, that 
made me a Reformer. And so long as I shall be returned to Parliament, I shal\ con- 
tinue this course. I will vote tothe best of my judgment ; I will gostraightforward, and 
will not look to the right hand nor to the left. But I admit that Government had many 
difficulties to cuntend with. They were hampered by the House of Lords—I don’t 
mince matters—and they were hampered by the extreme Conservatives. And 1 will 
further say, that had they not been in that situation, I would have voted oftener against 
them than I did.” 

When the toast of the Scottish Bar was drunk, Mr. Cunninghame 
alluded to the Tory politics formerly professed by Captain Wemyss, 
and to the unsuccessful contest which Mr. Ferguson had waged with 
him previously to the passing of the Reform Bill. With reference’ to 
Captain Wemyss’s declaration of the few personal solicitations which 
were now made to him by his constituents, Mr. Cunninghame observed, 
that— 

“ They had now the happiness to have in the room the Representative of the old 
Freeholders and the Represeutative of the new constituency of the ‘ Ten-pounders 
combined in one and the same individual. And what was his testimony as to their 
comparative merits? The gallant Captain, in his own honest and downright way, and 
with the characteristic manliness of his profession, tol! them the tale of each. He 
had told them that from the Lairds he had more applications in one mouth, than he had 
from the honest ten-pounders in a whole twelvemonth. Why, this was a revolution in- 
deed ; and he was surethe country would not mistake the value and importauce of it, when 
they had the fact established by the first authority. It now appeared, that though the 
franchise was extended from 2,600 Lairds and paper voters in Scotland to nearly 
70,000, yet there was not a twelfth part of the solicitation from the new body that there 
was from the old. The effect of this on the Representatives themselves must be incal- 
culable.” 

The healths of Lord Durham and Sir Ronald Ferguson were then 
drunk. ‘“ A Free Press, without licentiousness,” and ‘* May Re- 
formers, while asserting their own rights, have a due regard to the 
rights of others,” were also given. The last toast called forth from 
Mr. Landale the following remarks. 

“T confess I apprehend some danger to the cause in which we have all embarked, 
from some ardent spirits among us overlooking the position in which we are now placed, 
and forgetting to act upon the seutiment I have had the honour to offer for the accep- 
tance of the meeting. ‘There are many of these so impatient, that they would have 
Lord Grey to pull the Duke of Wellington by the nose, and torce him to adopt in one 
session allthe measures of reform which are in contemplation. I must warn my 
hasty reforming colleagues not to encourage his Lordship to grapple too closely with 
his Grace. He is made of tried metal, and might floor Grey and his colleagues im the 
struggle. For my part, rather than hazard such an event, I would take the reforms 
gradually, because [ am persuaded they would by that means be brought about more 
easily, and give more satisfaction in the end. Besides, is there not something due to 
the feelings and old prejudices of those opposed to us?” 

‘* Lord Brougham and Cheap Justice”— The Lord Advocate and 
Burgh Reform”—* Mr. Hume, and good Government at the cheapest 
rate "were received with much cheering by the company. 

The Presbytery of Glasgow discussed the subject of Church Patro- 
nage at a meeting held last Wednesday week. On the motion of the 
Reverend Dr. M‘Gill, the following resolutions were adopted by a 
majority of 16 to 10, after a debate of nine hours. 

“That the Presbytery resolve to petition Parliament to rescind the present 
law of patronage, and restore the act of 1690, by which the appointment of 
ministers to the vacant churches in Scotland was placed in the heritors and 
elders,—with the following amendments: That the electing elders should have 
held their office at least one year in the parish, previous to the vacancy ; that to 
these two bodies of heritors and elders should be joined a third body, consist- 
ing of those male heads of families above twenty-one years of age, who, pre- 
vious to the vacancy, had resided at least four years in the parish or burgh to 
which the vacant church belongs, were before the vacancy communicants and 
sitters in the church, and continue to be so; that these three bodies of electors 
shall not vote in cumulo, but that each separately shall choose delegates, to whom, 
forming one committee, the election of the minister shall be intrusted.” 

We incline to believe that the Reverend Dr. M‘Gill, of Glasgow, 
and not Dr. Chalmers, as reported by our contemporaries, will be ap- 
pointed Dean of the Chapel Royal in Scotland, in room of the Reve- 
rend Dr. Inglis, deceased.— Courier. 





Miscellanenus. 


Old Lord Grenville is gone at last; and Lord Auckland succeeds 
him as Auditor of the Exchequer. The Globe says— 

“ This appointment was absolutely necessary to enable the ordinary daily payments 
to be made for the public service ; but although Lord Auckland is understood to be ap- 
pointed permanently on constitutional grounds, of course he will receive no part of the 
emoluments of his new office while he retains those of his present situation.” 

_ The Globe then goes on to state, that a bill will be presented to Par- 

liament next session, for the remodelling of the Exchequer, in confor- 
mity with the plan of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
State of that department; and that Lord Auckland will be the Comp- 
troller, with 2,000/. per annum. The Morning Chronicle has also an 
article omthe subject, in which it is said that— 

“Lord Auckland will, even until the act of Parliament regulating the whole establish- 
ment shall seed only receive the same amount of emolument as he will do afterwards, 
supposing the recommendation of the Commission to be adopted by Parliament. Nor 
is this all, for as we understand, he does not relinquish the other offices he holds at the 
pleasure of the Crown, until the act isspassed, whilst but one salary is paid by the 
public for the whole—a saving equal to the whole amount of whst Lord Grenville re- 
ceived is for the preseut made. Of course. when the establishment of the Excyequer 
is finally regulated, the duties of Auditor, which are to check and control the Execu- 
tive Government, rendering the possession of any office under it incompatible with the 
discharge of such high functions, Lord Auckland will cease to hold any other.” 

From this it would seem, that his Lordship, from the date of his 
appointment to the Exchequer, is to relinquish his salary as President 
of the Board of Trade—3,0001 per annum; and to perform the duties 
of that oflice as well as his new onefor 2,000/. This is not very likely. 


Then we are informed, that the possession of any other office under 
Government is incompatible with holding that of Comptroller of the 
Exchequer, as the duty of this officer is to check aud control the Exe- 





cutive Government. Yet Lord Auckland is to hold these incompas 
tible places till the new bill for regulating the Exchequer has passed. 
All this is a sad jumble. 

The following declaration has been extensively circulated for signa 
ture among the laity of the Chureh of England. 

“ At a time when the Clergy of England and Wales have felt it their duty to addres 
their Primate with an expression of unshaken adherence to the doctrines and discipline 
of the Church of which they are ministers, we the undersigned, as lay members of the 
same, are not less anxious to record our firm attachment to her pure faith and worship, 
and her apostolic form of government. 

“ We further find ourselves called upon, by the events which are daily passing around 
us, to declare our firm conviction, that the consecration of the State by the publie 
maintenance of the Christian religion, is the first and paramount duty of a Christiam 
people ; .and that the Church established in these realms, by carrying its sacred and 
beneficial influences through all orders and degrees, and into every corner of the land, 
has for many ages been the great and distinguishing blessing of this country, and not 
less the means, under Divine Providence, of national prosperity than of individual piety. 

“In the preservation, therefore, of this our National Church in the integrity of her 
rights and privileges, and in her alliance with the State, we feel that we have an in- 
terest no less real, and no less direct, than ber immediate ministers; aud we according] 
avow our firm determination to do all that in us lies, in our several stations, to uphol 
unimpaired in its security and efficiency, that Establishment which we have received 
as the richest legacy of our forefathers, and desire to hand down as the best inheri- 
tance of our posterity.” 

The valuable living of Woodmansterne, in Surry, vacant by the death 
of Doctor Buchanan, has been presented by Lord Brougham to the 
Reverend Samuel Long, who married a sister of Mr. Secretary 
Stanley. This was done, it is said, in compliance with the personal 
solicitation of Mr. Stanley. 

It is most lamentable to observe the extent to which aristocratical 
emigration is at this present time going on. We happen to know that 
the letters of credit granted to English Continental travellers by the 
two principal banking-houses at the West end of London, exceed this 
year, both in number and value, by more than a half, those of any pre- 
ceding year!—Morning Chronicle. [Lackaday! what is to be done? 
would a tax on property overtake these absentees, and assist in reclaim- 
ing them to their disconsolate country ?] 





eee ae ae 
The Letter of * A Nova Scortan” is in type; but we are obliged to postpone its iz 
sertion till next week, by one of the accidents to which Newspapers are liable 
It will supersede “ P. E. J.” 


| POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTuRDAY. 


Rumours of a change of Ministry are current, and credited in some 
quarters. The Post this morning announced that Earl Grey resigned 
yesterday ; and gives its readers to understand, that the Ministry split 
upon Portuguese affairs—one portion being desirous of sending an 
army to the assistance of Donna Maria, and the other protesting 
against such interference in the internal affairs of a foreign nation. 
The Times and Chronicle admit that there are differences of opiniom 
in the Cabinet relative to the Foreign policy of England at this junc- 
ture, but utterly deny the truth of the report that there is a probability 
of a change of Ministers. The Times says that the ramour of Hart 
Grey’s resignation and the breaking up of the Cabinet was traced to 
the Bank parlour; and that the Conservatives eagerly swallowed it, 
is easily understood. ‘The Morning Herald alludes to the report in its 
City article, but abstains from giving an opinion. 

That there has been unusual activity in the movements of Cabinet 
Ministers this week, is quite certain. Repeated and long conferences 
have been held; and on Thursday, Earl Grey, accompanied by Mr. 
ELuice, went to see the King at Brighton. They returned yesterday 
afternoon; and soon afterwards a demi-official notification was given, 
that, for the present, Ministers had resolved not to undertake an armed 
interference in the affairs of Portugal. This was stated in the Courter 
of last night. 











Earl Grey dined last night with Prince Tatteyranp. He stated 
in the course of the evening, that his reception by the King had been 
most gracious and satisfactory. 


It is said that Ministers have found considerable difficulty in per- 
suading the King to consent to the measure of Church Reform which 
they have prepared for the consideration of Parliament next session, 
There are also supposed to be some members of the Government, among 
whom Mr. Sraniey is mentioned as the most prominent, who are 
much dissatisfied with the mode of proceeding which Earl Grey insists 
upon relative to this subject. 





A French Paper, the National, received this morning, states that the 
Queen of Spain returned the exposicién, or memorial of the Liberals of 
Barcelona, to General LLANDER, without condescending to open it; 
and that the General, having consulted the municipality of that city, 
again forwarded the original packet to her Majesty, without any addi- 
tional letter. This is a very high-handed proceeding on the part of the 
Captain. General of Catalonia; but most of these functionaries seem 
to consider themselves as Viceroys over, not under, the Queen. 

From information which we have recently received, and on which we 
place reliance, we are led to believe that the state of parties in Spain is 
by no means understood in this country; and that it is systematically 
misrepresented in several of the leading Papers. There are but two 
parties possessing real power in Spain, the Constitutionalists and the 
Carlists. The Juste Milieu, the Queen’s party, contains some adroit 
politicians, but has no hold upon the nation. It is essentially weak, 
and extremely unpopular. No permanent junction can possibly take 
place between it and the Constitutionalists, or the Carlists. The only 
chance, therefore, which the Queen Regent has of preserving the 
throne for her infant. daughter, is by throwing herself entirely into the 
arms of the Constitutionalists. . 

The Carlist party is not the miserable faction of plunderers which 
some describe it to be. It comprises a very large and increasing por- 
tion of the people, and a number of men of great property and high in- 
fluence, besides the priesthood. It receives the voluntary contributions 
of the inhabitants, who refuse to pay taxes to the Queen’s Govern- 
ment. A compromise between this formidable confederacy and the 
Constitutionalists is not impossible ; but neither of them will listen to. 
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terms of alliance with the French or Juste Milieu faction, which jis 
the object of their thorough detestation. It may suit the purpose of 
diplomatists and their organs to represent matters differently ; but this 
is the actual state of parties in Spain. 


The German Papers received this morning contain accounts from 
Vienna of the 5th, and Berlin of the 6th inst. The latter possess 
little interest. An article from Vienna states, that the Emperor of 
Russia has objected to several of the points recommended by the Con- 
ference for the settlement of the dispute between Holland and Bel- 
gium, but that Prussia is to play the part of a mediatorix. 


Last night’s Gazette contains the appointment of the Marquis of 
SLico to the Goyernorship of Jamaica. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuaner, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The reiterated rumours of an interference in the affairs of Portugal, and the 
fear of a rupture with Russia, have produced a depression in the Money Market, 
and prices generally are much lower than last week. Consols for Account have 
been to-day as low as 89, and the price for moncy ex dividend has been 875 ; 
but a rally has since taken place, and the closing price is 893. A rumour of a 
change in the Administration is very current. Whatever may be on the tapis, 
a considerable degree of mistrust exists amongst capitalists; to which, and to a 
consequent indisposition to investment, joined to the sales of the stock of the 
Savings Banks, which still continue, the fall in the Funds may be attributed. 
Money is unusually abundant. Exchequer Bills still maintain their high pre- 
mium. 

In the Foreign Market, the business has been on a more confined scale than 
usual; though the Dutch Stock has given way about 1 per cent. The firm- 
ness of the markets for Foreign Ponds abroad still continues; but as it is ex- 
pected that prices will soon sympathize with our own, the purchases for the 

’ Continent have almost entirely ceased. Some sales of Russian Bonds have been 
effected to-day at 1034; which is about 3 per cent. below the highest recent 
quotation. A disposition to dispose of the Stock seems to be on the increase 
amongst the holders of this security. Brazilian Bonds are firm at our last quo- 
tations ; and Belgian Stock maintains its price. 

The rumoured interference in the affairs of the Peninsula has given an im- 
petus to the Portuguese Stock, and an improvement of nearly 2 per cent. in 
price has been the result. The progress of events in Spain seem to open a 
—— for the return of the Constitutionalists to power. Spanish Cortes 

3onds have been in demand, and have been quoted as high as 23}: they have, 
however, since been as low as 234, and close at 2333. The South American 
Stocks are at last week’s prices. 
Saturpay, TWELyF o’cLock. 

The rumours of the resignation of Lord Grey are still very prevalent, and in 
the early part of the morning some credit was attached to them. Consols for 
Account, which, at the period of commencing business, were 894 have been as 
low as 89, und are now 89§ 4. A mail from Mexico has arrived at Falmouth, 
per Sheldrake, which left Vera Cruz on November 8th; the country was 
perfectly tranquil, and the cholera had entirely ceased. By this conveyance 
85,000 dollars have arrived, of which 5,000 are on account of the Dividends: 
about 2,000,000 of dollars were ready for shipment at Vera Cruz, and 660,000 
at Tawpico. It was expected that some part of the dollars by this vessel 
would be on account of the Real Del Monte Mines, but as that does not appear 
to be the case, the shares of that Company have experienced a decline, andare now 
at514. We cannot notice any transactions in Mexican Stock, the price of 
which is nominally 38. 

3 per Cent. Consoles, 872 4) Belgian 5 per Cte.. 954 64 Mexican 6 per Cts.. 37§ 84 
Ditto for Account... 89% ¢ | BrazilianSper Cts. 63 4 Portnguese5 p. Cts. 574 - 4 
New3jperCent. Ane, 95¢ 4) Danish3 perCts... 73 4 — Do. Regen.S.5p.Ct. 574 ¢ 
Bank Stock,....... Q2LL ly} Dateh 24 per Cts... 494 4} Prussn.i818, 5p.Ct. 
India Stock ........ —— | French per Cts... ——- — Russian,1822,5p.Ct 1034 4 
Echexquer Bille.... 47 8 Greek, 1833,5 p. Cts, 104454 Spanish, 1821,5p.Ct 234 4 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The York, Spratley, from Singapore to London, has put into the Mauritius leaky, and 
is discharging her cargo in a very damaged state. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Jan, 12th, Doncaster, Surflen, from Ceylon. 14th, Surry, 
Kemp; and 15th, Lady Feversham, Ellerby, from Bombay. At St. Helena, Dee. Ist, 
Arab, Sparkes, from Bengal; Thedosia, Ryan, from Mauritius; and 2d, John ‘Taylor, 
Crawford, trom Bombay, At the Cape, Nov. 9th, Madras, Beach, from London, At 

«Bombay, Sept. 4th, Huddersfield, Nokes, from Liverpool; and 6th, Boyne, Brown, from 
snore At Ceylon, July 29th, Iris, Mackwood ; and Aug. 17th, Grecian, Smith, from 
sondon, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Jan. 13th, Robarts, Wake, for Madras; L4th, Duke of Rox- 
burgh, Petrie, for Bombay ; La Belle Alliance, Arkoll, for the Cape ; aud Mary, Bezch- 
croft, for Van Diemen’s Land. From Liverpool, 9th, Vestal, Taylor, for Van Diemen’s 
Land; John Stamp, Young, for Bombay; and 12th, Spartan, Lumsden, for Singapcre. 
From the Clyde, J0th, Bengal, Ritchie, for Bengal. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

January 16th 1834.—S. W. Lussock, Esq. V. P. and Treasurer, in the 
Chair. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as candidates for election—William 
Charles Henry, M.D. Physician to the Manchester Royal Infirmary; and Ed- 
ward Griffith, Esq. F.S.A. L.S. &e. 

The following papers were read— Experimental Researches in Electricity, 
sixth series, by Michael Faraday, Esq. D.C.L. F.R.S. &e. &c.—New Pro- 
ey. of the Arcs of the Equilateral Hyperbola, by H. F. Taibot, Esq. M.P. 

RS. 








THE MINOR THEATRES. 
Lurline, or the Revolt of the Naiades, is the most brilliant and elegant 
spectacle that has ever been produced at the Adelphi. But it is ad- 
mirable as a show-piece only. The plot and dialogue are nought; 
though the phraseology is superfine. It appears to be an anticipatory 
version of the Parisian novelty, the Revolt of the Seraglio; the ladies 
of the harem being metamorphosed into Naiads. ‘The story is of a 
knight who having, like Robert the Devil, lost al his money at play, 
secks to replenish his exchequer by begging of the Naiads some of the 
‘ treasures that are hidden in their subaqueous abodes. He and his 
squire, a Sancho-like personage played by REEVE, excite the sympa- 
thies of Lurline, the Queen of the aquatic divinities, and her favourite 
~nymph Idex. ‘The Naiads entertain the knight with a féte; 
but the refreshments are rather uninviting, consisting only of unboiled 
crabs and lobsters, and a few cockles and muscles, instead of rout- 
cakes. Whether the fishy and watery entertuinment disgusts the 
- knight as much as it does his squire, appeareth not: but the mortals 
depart as suddenly as they arrived ; and the enamoured Naiads have 
speedy intelligence, by their couriers the Tritons, that the knight is 
‘ faithless, and about to wed a terrestrial bride. This is the signal for 


quickly accoutered in glittering boddices of mail, and armed with hel. 
mets, shields, and swords ; and, after performing sundry evolutions and 
dances, and trying a sham-fight to get their hands in, the Amazons 
ascend to earth, and storm the castle in the midst of the nuptial festivi. 
ties. The Naiad Queen, however, is as magnanimous as she is beau. 
tiful; struck with the loveliness and innocence of the bride, she for. 
bears to insist on the false knight committing bigamy for her sake, and 
even spares his life; while the generous revenge Idex takes upon 
her swain, is to cut off the fishy tail with which he had been decorated 
in punishment of his perfidy. 

The petticoat chivalry made a most graceful and gallant show. The 
scenery is gorgeous with aquatic decorations of shells and coral; espe- 
cially a grand stalactical hall, and the bath with the Naiads disporting 
inthe stream. Joun REEVE is dragged through the river; where he 
flounders about like an empty butt, to the great diversion of the nymphs 
as well as the audience. ‘The show concludes with a grand display of 
waterworks and fireworks. Mrs. Honry, and Mrs. KEe ry, who is 
now engaged at this theatre, were the two principal Naiads. Mrs, 
KEELEY sang, and Mrs. Honey led a graceful “ balloon dance,” as it 
is called ; that is, the dancers display pink gauze scarfs, inflated by 
means of wire or whalebone in licu of wind. 


The Manager of the Fitzroy is indefatigable in supplying novelties; 
and since the opening of the house, has produced seven or eight new 
pieces ; but we are afraid that he either forms too low an estimate of 
the taste of his audience, or that he is catering for one from St. Giles’s. 
The excitement is too coarse. The serious dramas are made up of 
squalid horrors and matter-of-fact misery ; and the comic pieces of vul- 
gar humour, bad puns, and practical jokes. Even good comedians, 
like Mircnect and Oxperry, seem almost compelled to caricature; in 
order to be at all in keeping with the grimace and exaggerated absur- 
dity of Manpers, and the dull, bard, and coarse buffoonery of a Mr. 
Prrry—who has no humour in bis composition, and whose only quali- 
fication for acting in comedy is impenetrable impudence. _Manpers is 
a very low comedian ; but he shows a sense of humour and a perception 
of character with genuine gusto, which induce us to augur favourably 
of his abilities. Of Mr. Perry we have no hope: he has the impu- 
dence of WREencu without his ease and quietness, and the hardness of 
GREEN without his smartness and cleverness. 

The comic piece of the King Incog, wherein an adventurer in love 
with a Mayor’s daughter passes himself off for Charles the Second in 
disguise, is a broad farce, in which there are some tolerably good hits at 
corporations, 

The serious drama, called A Futher’s Piea, is a picture of wretchedness 
in Ireland; not overcharged, ’tis true; and with a happy termination, 
which is rarely the case with real Irish misery. But the characters are 
much too tidily dressed ; the cabin is too spacious and well-furnished ; the 
pig, or the pigstye, is wanting ; the peasants speak in the most approved 
phrase of NewMan’s novels, and not only peel their potatoes, but eat 
them with a knife and fork! The story is that of a son who is saved 
from being hung for sheep-stealing, not by his ‘ Father’s plea,” but by 
his brother, who had been to sea, suddenly returning as rich as a nabob, 
and who buys the estate on which the sheep were fed, and comes into 
court just in time to save his brother, by proving that he had been only 
killing his own mutton unawares. Howit became his, being his bro- 
ther’s, does not appear: but the Judge and Jury—for there was the 
whole court assembled—seemed satisfied, and we will not disturb the 
verdict. 

Mr. and Miss Mason, who are really clever performers, were very 
genteel and sentimental as the sheepstealer and his wife ; and the father 
had a solemn and stately representative, who looked unutterable things. 





revolt—or, more properly speaking, for war: the whole bevy are 








Mrs. Brinpat, as a cheerful and charitable neighbour, entered heartily 
into the spirit of the scene; and Hugues, who personated the villanous 
steward, locked suitably sordid, ugly, and hardhearted. 

There was no lack of clap-traps bearing on Irish politics; but they 
were infelicitously introduced. 

Dancing for Life, a new and amusing petite comedy, has been 
produced at the Olympic this week. Though smartly written by 
KENNY, capitally acted by Liston, and KEEe.ry, and tastefully got up 
by Vesrris, it did not meet with the success it deserved ; in conse- 
quence of the second act not realizing the promise of the first. The 
title is taken from the incident in the second act, of Liston and 
KEELEY, who as father and son have given offence to a prince at a 
ball, being commanded to continue dancing, under pain of imprison- 
ment, in order to prevent their communicating the cause of offence, 
which is the promulgation of the secret marriage of the prince. This 
was a ludicrous scene; but not equal in drollery, setting aside its ex- 
travagance, to the scene in the first act, where LisTon is seen as-an 
ex-diplomatist, playing the part of a modern Cincinnatus, and devoting 
himself to philosophy and floriculture. KerELEy’s impatience of 
paternal restraint, his description of the horrors of a hothouse and the 
drudgery of digging, and his style of giving vent to the feelings of 
love and ambition that fire his bosom, are infinitely droll. Lisrown’s 
acting was throughout admirable ; but his dress and manner in the last 
scene were in the richest vein and the most finished style of the old 
comedy. 

The ball-room scene was very elegant, and the ladies’ costumes were 
splendid and characteristic. It was rendered dull, however, by the 
dancing being made to clog the business of the drama; which always 
spoils scenes of this description. What can be more tedious than @ 
company of actors and actresses with nothing to do, and endeavouring 
to behave like ladies and gentlemen on the boards ? Why not let the 
dancing continue, at the back of the stage, ail through the scene; the 
music playing softly behind the scenes, and the dancers moving with 
light and gentle steps, as in a quadrille upon the carpet ; while the 
actors on whom the plot depends are discussing their business audibly 
enough in front? ‘The effect would be annimating and real, as well as 
novel. Vestris, to whom the stage is indebted for many, elegant im- 
provements in minor points, should make this experiment. 








Suerman Know es has returned to the Victoria, where he is play- 
; ing his popular characters ; to the list of which Macbeth is now added. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MEASURES OF THE LAST AND PROSPECTS OF 
THE COMING SESSION. 


As the time for the assembling of Parliament draws near, the 
proceedings at meetings of Members with their constituents, in 
various parts of the country, become more interesting. During 
the recess, ample opportunity has been afforded to a faithful and 
diligent Representative for ascertaining how far his Parliamentary 
conduct has satisfied those who elected him. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the opinions now expressed by the different Mem- 
bers are those which they mean to abide by; though it may be, 
that in some instances they are at variance with those held by 
their constituents. It certainly is not safe to judge of the views 
of the datter from the evidence afforded by the speeches and toasts 
at public dinners; for these are for the most part attended by the 
approving friends of the person in whose honour the feast is 
given, while the dissatisfied stay at home. But as far as the Re- 
presentative himself is concerned, his avowals may be taken as 
pretty sure indications of the course he means to pursue next session. 
When, therefore, he is a man of intelligence and of weight in the 
country, it is very important at the present time to scrutinize his 
declarations. 

In this view, we consider the speech of Mr. Ferguson—the 
kind, honest, and excellent “ Roserr Fercuson of Raith "—at 
the dinner given to him last week by his constituents at Kirkaldy, 
at which Captain Wemyss, the Member for Fifeshire, was also 
present, and the proceedings generally on that occasion, as de- 
serving of attention. In much that fell from Mr. Ferauson 
we entirely concur. Nothing can be more true than that the 
Whig “ tenure of government and lease of power” depend upon 
the correction of abuses, and that “ great reforms in Church and 
State” are still necessary. We agree with, him also in the 
opinion that Parliamentary Reform is the basis and means of all 
future reforms and corrections of abuses. But we think that Mr. 
FercGuson’s natural partiality to the Whig Ministers—his old 
friends, personal and political—blinds him to their defects, and 
prevents him from treating their opponents with perfect fairness. 
He complains that the Ministers were embarrassed by the oppo- 
sition of those who ought to have lent them aid. 

‘*¢ In the House of Commons, motions were made and pressed, which were em~ 
barrassing to, and did embarrass Ministers ; because they found, though not op- 
posed to the principle of those motions, that it was quite impossible to accom- 
plish every thing at once; and, therefore, many matters were obliged to stand 
over. Ministers claim to have a little time given to them, and desire to have a 
little of the confidence of the country ; which if they fail to merit, let them 
mneet that disgrace which such failure would deserve.” 





From these expressions, it might be supposed, if we had no pub- 
lic history to instruct us, that Ministers had followed a discrect 
course from the very commencement of the session; that they had 
matured a number of measures with assiduity, which were pro- 
pounded with all convenient despatch; and that, notwithstanding 
their praiseworthy exertions, there was an unreasonable set of 
men in and out of the House, who labouied to embarrass the Go- 
vernment inthe prosecution of their plans, merely because every 
thing could not be accomplished at once. But a reference 
to the mode in which the business of the session was commenced, 
and the principal measures were carried, will prove that Ministers 
have themselves to thank for nearly all the embarrassment of 
which Mr. Ferguson complains. ‘ 

In the first place, (not to mention the paltry manceuvering con- 
nected with the election of MANNERS SuTron as Speaker, for 
which a false reason was professed by the Ministerial party), the 
disappointment which the King’s Speech occasioned was extensive 
and reasonable. On this subject we expressed ourselves very fully 
in our “ Retrospect of the Session, Part First,"* published during 
the last Easter holydays; and as the remarks we then made are 
very applicable to our present purpose, we need not apologize 
for transcribing them in this place. 

‘* At the opening of the Parliament, the King and the Representatives of the 
People stood on new grounds. The Reform Bill had passed: the King him- 
self had greatly contributed to its success: he had seized an early opportunity 
of taking the sense of his People on it: it was most decidedly given: and 
there they stood face to face, a Reformer King and a Reforming Parliament. 
Now was the time for Reforming Acts. ia 

“« We might have almost anticipated the language that such Ministers would 
have put into the mouth of met: § a King, on his addressing for the first time 
such an assembly. ; : 

‘* Should he not have congratulated them and himself on his good fortune in 
being the instrument in the hands of Providence of restoring or extending to his 
People those franchises of which they had been deprived by the natural corrup- 
tion of time, or the ordinary processes by which a rising state necessarily out- 
grows its early institutions ? ‘ : 

“ Might he not have anticipated, with great satisfaction, that now, when all 
interests were not merely understood, but were impartially represented, hence- 
forward would commence the reign of order, harmony, and united exertions ? 

“ Could he not have assured the two Houses, that his sole object being the 
happiness of his People, it would be hard if much were not done for them, when 
all the orders of the State were assembled breathing but one wish,—the redress 
of grievances, and the equal distribution of the blessings of a free government ? 

‘If it should be found, he might have said, that the burdens of taxation were 
unequally borne, it then would become his duty to see such injustice remed.ed : 
‘for am I not,’ he would have exclaimed, ‘the King of the whole People?’ If, 
Moreover, these burdens could be babar too great for the free motion of the in- 

stry and spirit of the nation under them, it would not have been unbecoming 
a Monarch so situated to declare, that as far as was consistent with the na- 
tional honour and the maintenance of public credit, relief should be sought, and 
if possible found. 


® See Spectater, 6th April 1833, 





| it dreads no competition either in the market or the field. 





‘* This relief would have implied strict economy, retrenchment from a!lun- 
necessary expenditure, the reduction’ of such establishments as were not { na- 
tional service regarded in a large view, and in short, a frugal and faithful stew-- 
ardship of the public revenue. 

‘* With regard to the many internal measures that awaited the disposal of the 
Legislature, the King might have appealed to the wisdom of Parliament; tak- 
ing for granted that the hearts of all were warm in the cause of the general 
wellbeing, and promising for his own part, to sanction all such measures as went 
to the uprooting of the causes of distress, and to the remedying of such evils as 
might aggravate the condition of the hard. working and meagre-living labourer. 

** Had the King alluded to Ireland, it certainly should not have been in the 
language of menace. The helping hand he would have rejoiced to extend te 
his native country, he should have held still more graciously to our long misgo- 
verned and ill-used neighbour. — While he reprehended the spirit of turbulence 
that has too long raged in that land, he should have prided himself in the cer- 
tainty that men were only wicked when they were ill-taught and ill-fed: aud 
he should have rejoiced in being now aided by men who understood the causes 
not only of English but of Irish distress. It would not have been too strictly 
logical for a Royal Speech to have concluded, that in setting about the extirpa~ 
tion of evil causes, there was good hope of a timely cessation of pernicious con- 
sequences, 

‘It has been usual in such documents to indicate the state of our Foreign 
relations. Why? William the Fourth might have spoken for all the Kings 
that will ever reign in England, in saying, that with regard to other countries, 
our maxim is universal justice: if our subjects are aggrieved, we will see that 
they are righted ; in ail our dealings, we wish for simply a fair exchange ; and 
towards every land willing to engage in mutual relations, we are ready to do 
right, and expect nothing but right. So happily situated is this country, that 
while it is rich in native sources of wealth, it can avail itself of all the advan- 
tages of other lands. Such, moreover, is its spirit, its power, and its skill, that 
What have we to 
care for Foreign diplomacy, and why should it ever occupy the first place in our 
King’s Speech ? 

“ The Representatives of the People would have had no hesitation in expres- 
sing their full concurrence in these sentiments. But, instead of the o!d usage of 
thrusting forward a pair of young and inexperienced persons in order to declare 
the policy of the Administration ready to act upon these sentiments, who so 
worthy as the responsible authors of them, themselves, to come forward with an. 
exposition of their principles of action, their system of procedure, in short the 
spirit of their Cabinet? The Speech is but an index: the Minister himself 
should have turned over the pages of the national ledger, and exhibited to the 
people the nature of the account it was proposed to open. 

‘* Had such a proceeding no other virtue, it would at least prove that there 
did exist a system—that the Ministry did not trust to extempore inspiration, or, 
in homely phrase, that it did not subsist ‘from hand to mouth.’ On such state - 
ments, not from the lips of tutored young men, being published in both Houses, 
we might then have talked of confidence tn the Administration, without either 
bigotry or au abuse of terms.” 

It is needless to contrast a King’s Speech such as is sketche 
in the foregoing passage, with the one actually put into his 
Majesty’s mouth. While the great questions which really in- 
terested the nation were kept out of sight, the necessity of harsh 
measures for Ireland was most unwisely aud unnecessarily made 
the prominent subject of the Speech; and enforced with injudicious 
bitterness and personal exasperation in the House of Commons. 
Hence the commencement of Ministerial “ embarrassments ;" hesce 





‘the fierce opposition of a body of men in the House, who possessed 


ample means of annoyance, if they possessed nothing better. But 
it is sickening to think of that sad business, the discussion and 
passage of the Coercion Bill: we pass it by, with the remark, 
that the Ministers had not even prepared ¢i?s measure, the lead- 
ing one of the session, with decent care; that it was so out- 
rageously fierce, that their confiding majorities refused to pass it; 
and that when it was finally carried, it bore only a partial resem- 
blance to its original shape. 

The want of due care and preparation on the part of Ministers, 
was Visible in most of the other important measures which they 
brought forward during the session. Let us, in support of this 
observation, refer to three or four of them. 

1. The Budget. Here the great blunder was the trifling reduc- 
tion made in the first instance in the Assessed Taxes. This 
mistake was productive of vast embarrassment. It was Lord At- 
THORP'S own mistake, committed in spite of repeated warnings. 
Then his ignorance or inattention was proved by his plans for the 
collection of the reduced duties on Marine Insurances and Adver- 
tisements, both of which were abandoned as injudicious or imprac- 
ticable. The mere omissions of the Budget, we shall leave out of 
the account. 

2. The Irish Church Biil. There is no occasion 
any of the. numerous mistakes in this measure, except the 
miscalculation of the amount to be received from the sale of 
Bishops’ leases, and the disgraceful withdrawal of the 147th clause. 

3. The Slavery Bill. The alteration in the Apprenticeship 
clauses, and the stupendous blunder of supposing that men would 
be satisfied with a loan of fifteen millions who had the power to 
compel a grant of twenty millions, are sufficient to make good our 
charge of want of due knowledge and preparation on this point; 
without entering upon the debatable ground of the value or worth- 
lessness of the measure finally carried, as a settlement of the 
question. 

4. The Bank Charter. On this subject the exhibition made by 
Lord ALtHoRP was lamentable: witness his legal tender clause, 
and his conduct with respect to the privileges of joint stock 
bankers. But his Lordship’s correspondence with the Bank Di- 
rectors affords ample evidence of his incapacity to grapple with a 
subject requiring so much knowledge and consideration. 

These were among the leading measures which occupied the 
time of the session. If the bills as they were introduced be com: 
pared with those which received the Royal assent, we shall be 
at no loss tu account for Ministerial “ embarrassments,” without 
adopting Mr. Fercuson's opinion, that they were owing to Ra- 
dical pertinacity and unreasonable expectations. 

Our object in making these remarks is not to rake up old 
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grievances; but to remind the Ministers, that they were mainly 
to blame for the dissatisfaction with the proceedings of last ses- 
sion,—a dissatisfaction so general, that in almost every quarter 
their friends have been obliged to assume a very apologetical 
tone. It is not the Nation that is unreasonable, but the Ministry 
that was unprepared. There never was so universal a disposition 
to support any Government, as that which prevailed at this time last 
year to support Earl Grey and his colleagues. But the national 
confidence arose from the fact that the Ministry was the Reform- 
ing Ministry. Men thought that they knew them by their deeds, 
and by their deeds alone were they prepared to judge them. Mr. 
Ferauson, and other gentlemen of his standing and party, might 
have the greatest confidence in the Whigs, owing to their intimate 
acquaintance with them for many years; but the Reformers gene- 
rally, not having the entré at Brookes’s, or the honour of drinking 
claret or killing game in high Whig society, possessed none of 
that sanguine reliance. Consequently, when they saw the course 
Ministers seemed to have laid out for themselves, they not unrea- 
sonably began to question their intentions as well as their capacity, 

It is necessary for the Government to possess the confidence, not 
only of their personal friends, and the members of the Whig party, 
but that of the great body of the people. This, it is unquestion- 
able, they have in some measure lost: it is also unquestionable 
that they may yet regain it, by a series of well-digested measures 
for the correction of abuses, and the development of the national 
resources. It is to be hoped that they will perceive the necessity 
of maturing their plans, and adhering to them in spite of Conser- 
vative bluster. The defeat of a good measure by the Lords, will 
inflict no permanent injury on the nation, while it will be an ae- 
tual gain to the Ministry. So much has been said on this point, 
that we think it impossible that Ministers should not by this time 
be aware of the advantage of firmness. 

It is fortunate for Earl Grey, that there are so many important 
measures to be settled in the forthcoming session ; for an oppor- 
tunity will thus be afforded him of wiping out the remembrance 
of last year’s blunders. But he must recollect, that the Nation 
will not admit of trifling or unworthy compromise. Laying out 
of view the grand subject of the repeal of the Corn-laws, which 
must and can only be carried by a national demonstration (and 
which, indeed, considering the avowed opinions of Earl Grey and 
several of his colleagues, can hardly be expected to be brought for- 
ward spontaneously by them), there are the following among other 
measures, the settlement of which cannot be deferred,—the com- 
mutation of Tithes, the claims of the Dissenters, and the reform 
of abuses in the internal management of the Church; the opening 
of the close Corporations ; the amendment of the Law of Libel ; 
retrenchment of the Army Expenditure; and, perhaps the most 
difficult of all, a revision of our system of Taxation. The two 
last may be necessary to avert the financial crisis, threatened by 
the opposers of the Assessed Taxes on the one hand, and of the 
Malt-tax on the other. All these matters must be dealt with next 
session, by bold and skiiful hands, or the consequences may be 
such as no wellwisher to the good order of society likes to anti 
cipate. 

And if the members of the Administration are prepared, as they 
ought to be, for the performauce of their respective duties, there 
will be ampl: time for all these, and more. Formerly, one great 
measure oceupied nearly the whole of the session, in consequence 
of the numerous petitions, and the almost interminable debates 
which arose upon them. As long as so large a portion of the 
House of Commons had little or no communication with their con- 
stituents, the People had no mode of instructing the Legislature, 
except by petitioning ; but if the Reform Bill has worked as well 
as it ought to have done, this can be no longer necessary. Every 
Member ought to be aware of the views of his constitutents on all 
important subjects, and be prepared to vote on the measures which 
are brought forward in relation to them. The influx of petitions 
last session is evidence of great dissatisfaction with the proceed- 
ings of Parliament. For once, it might be well if electors and 
non-electors made trial of the plan of instructing and addressing 
the Representatives—~nay, of remonstrating with them, where just 
cause for remonstrance may be given—instead of petitioning the 
House. 





OPERATION OF THE CORN LAWS ON OUR 
FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

WE agree with the Morning Chronicle in thinking that the repeal 
of the Corn-laws is a measure to which it will be impossible to 
* give the go-by;” and that it is therefore advisable to grapple it 
at once in a manly manner. The people are wide awake on this 
subject ; and every weck some additional evidence is furnished of 
the necessity of speedy as well as judicious legislation upon it. 

In a late Number, we called attention to the great com- 
mercial league which the indefatigable statesmen of Prussia had 
formed throughout the greater part of Germany, for the purpose 
of imposing a uniform taritf of duties on foreign manufactures 
and produce. The consequence of this measure will be the pro- 
hibition or diminished consumption of all our manufactures in 
Germany. On woollen goods, the duty is to be 96s, per 110 
pounds; and on cottons 1s. 6d. per pound, These duties are pro- 


hibitory of the coarser qualities, of which description our exports 
to Germany almost entirely consist. On hardware the duties vary, 
according to the description of the goods, from 3s. to 30s. per 110 
pounds, 

To understand the importance of this measure, and the extent 











of the injury which it is calculated to inflict on British commerce, 
it is only necessary to bear in mind, that the amount of our annual 
exports in woollen and cotton goods to Germany is nearly three 
millions sterling declared value. Whena trade of this magnitude 
is in jeopardy, we are not surprised at the alarm which the new 
tariff has occasioned in our manufacturing districts. 

The question, of course, which every one asks is, how is the 
threatened evil to be averted? What means does our Govern- 
ment possess to prevail on our Continental competitors to relin- 
quish this project? The ready answer is, as long as we ex. 
clude German corn and timber from our poiis, it is quite prepos- 
terous to expect them to receive our manuiactures for a twelve- 
month longer than they can contrive to do without them. This is 
a point which most people have at present a tolerably clear con- 
ception of. The opposition to the Corn-laws is not merely an 
ignorant cry of cheap bread. Their operation in all its extensive 
evil is now beginning to be understood; and every Lancashire 
and Yorkshire spiuner is becoming aware, that it is not merely by 
the augmented price of his quartern loaf that he suffers from the 
bread monopoly, but that its existence indirectly injures him, by 
limiting in the first instance, and finally destroying, the foreign 
demands for those articles by the supply of which he maintains 
himself and his family. 

It is perfect craziness to suppose that the masses of our manu- 
facturing population, when once their leaders have taken the paias 
to teach them the evil operation of the Corn-laws, will submit to 
them much longer. The intelligent and better informed advo- 
cates of repeal, have now the force of formidable numbers to back 
their representations to the Legislature. It is not a contest be- 
tween a few far-sighted theorists and “ practical men” (as they 
delight to style themselves), about a speculative change in our 
commercial policy, the object and effect of which are not compre- 
hensible by the multitude. A Manchester spinner turns off a 
thopsand workmen, because, as he tells them, “I have no orders 
from Germany this spring.” ‘ How happevs this?” ask the 
men. The master replies, “Our Government refuses to alter a 
law which prevents the Germans sending us corn; therefore they 
refuse to buy our shirting and printed calicces: indeed, as they 
have little but, corn to pay us in for them, they have no choice. 
That is the reason I have no work for you; and that is the reason 
why you must go to the parish or starve.” “But we will make 
the Parliament alter the law, and let us have plenty of work and 
plenty of bread,” rejoin the operatives: and thus the conference 
ends,—and thus a mass of discontent is created, which gives vast 
additional force to the arguments for the repeal of the landowners’ 
monopoly. 

At the meeting held on Tuesday, preparatory to the formation 
of a Central Anti-Corn-Law Society, Colonel Trompson is reported 
to have delivered himself as follows in reference to some remarks 
of Colonel Leicester STANHOPE. 

“He had never said the landlords might be convinced that a repeal of the 
Corn-laws would be for their advantage ; bis observation was, that it might be 
proved that such would be the effect. He never imagined that a landlord was a 
teachable animal. He would remind them, that in commencing this struggle 
for the repeal of the Corn-laws they must be prepared for a siege of Troy. If 
they should meet there ten years hence, and eat an untaxed loaf off that table, 
they might consider their efforts as peculiarly successful.” 

We have repeatedly urged the necessity of removing the preju- 
dices and ignorance of the agriculturists on the subject of the 
Corn-laws preparatory to their repeal ; and have not hitherto been 
in the habit of anticipating very speedy success in the undertaking. 
But a spirit appears to have arisen in the country lately, which 
convinces us that the days of the monopoly are numbered, and 
that its abolition must take place speedily, if not with, against the 
consent of the landowners and their tenants. We are persuaded 
that Colonel Tuompson has given it too longa lease; it can never 
last ten years. Were matters to take their usual course—were it 
possible to insure good harvests, and to prevent such foreign com- 
binations as the one now forming on the Continent—then, indeed, 
ten years might roll over the victims of the Corn-laws, without 
much resistance on their parts. But the spur which the Prussian 
league applies to the men of commerce, and the direct evidence 
which it affords of the hurtful influence of the present system, will 
hasten the inevitable crisis. It will be impossible for any Govern- 
ment to resist the increasing efforts which the masses of our ma- 
nufacturing population, stimulated into active exertion by the 
urgency of their case, will make to procure redress. The Prussian 
league is the heaviest blow which has hitherto been dealt on the 
supporters of the monopoly. It comes in a manner too direct to 
be parried, except in the way which we have indicated—that is, 
by the overthrow of the monopoly itself. 





DEVONSHIRE LANDOWNERS’ ASSAULT ON 
TITHES. 
Tue disinterested piety and mild apostolical demeanour for which 
the Bishop of Exerer is so remarkable, have failed to render the 
claims of the Church palatable to the insubordinate laity of his di- 
ocese. The tithe-payers of Devonshire seem determined to strip 
the Clergy of the better part of the worldly goods secured to them 
by the existing laws ; and to reduce them to the deplorable necessity ° 
of relying, like their Nonconforming brethren, upon the affection 
and liberality of their respective congregations for their main sup- 
port. Matters seem rapidly approaching to this crisis. Ata 
meeting, last week, of upwards of three thousand owners and occu- 
piers of land in Devonshire, a petition to the Legislature was 
adopted, in which a tithe of the net rent, instead of a tithe of the 
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gross produce of the land, was. declared to be all that the Clergy 
had a claim: te; and all that the landowners and their. tenants 
would pay. In vain did the Members for the County fight the 
battle of their veverences: they rather irritated than convinced the 
ang » assembly; and seriously’ damaged their own popularity, 
wh.e they were not able to perform the least service to the objects 
of their defence. 

Tl 5 spirit displayed at the Exeter meeting was indeed formi- 

In Devonshire the body of small landed proprietors is very 
nu ous. To all such, the reduction of payments to the Clergy 
whic a they propose must be a matter of moment; and the state of 
the agricultural interest throughout the kingdom is likely enough 
to cause their example to find many imitators. Should this be the 
case, the robbery of the monasteries will be performed over again, 
for the benefit of the landowners. We say for the benefit of the 
Jandowners;: because, notwithstanding the assertions so confidently 
put forth by the Anti-Tithe speakers at the meeting at Exeter 
and elsewhere, it is plain that the immediate and principal advan- 
tage will be on their side. Ifthe tithe ofa farm is 50/. per annum 
at 5s. per acre, what a mockery it is to assert, that when it is re- 
duced to 2s. an acre, or 207. per annum, the difference wil not go 
into the landlord’s pocket! Other parties may deriye an indirect 
advantage from the reduction, but the rent-receiver will derive by 
fur the most. 

If the condition of the great landed proprieters and their tenantry 
is correctly deseribed in the Report of the Agricultural Committee 
of last session, it is so desperate, that’ we should not be at all 
surprised at an effort on their parts to establish the principle of 
commutation laid down at the Devonshire meeting. Should their 
sense of justice give way to the pressure of their necessities, we 
know not what power there is in the country to control them. 
The other classes of the community might exclaim against the 
iniquity of the proceeding, but we question whether they would 
do much more. The Dissenters would some of thein be gainers 
by the spoliation of the Church, and would not be troubled with 
compunctious feclings on the occasion. The dwellers in cities, 
who suffer little from tithes, would not have much interest in 
protecting the Church; and would perhaps be induced to enter 
into a kind of compromise: they might say to the landowner, 
“ Take the Tithes, and: abolish the Corn-laws.” 

In this view of the matter, the situation of the Clergy is perilous. 
We would advise them to take with thankfulness whatever Earl 
Grey can secure for them next session. Had the affair been 
settled last session, it would have been on better terms for them 
than can now be reasonably expected. 

It is amusing to observe the zeal with which ceitain High 
Churchmen attack the Dissenters at the present time, and pretend 
to believe that the principal danger to the Establishment arises 
from their machinations. All that the Dissenters have done or 
plotted since the reestablishment of Episcopacy in the land, is as 
nothing when weighed in the balance against the performances 
of the Devonshire Squirearchy and Yeomanry, who live under the 
immediate odour of Dr. PuHitipots’ sanctity. The polemical 
journalists and pamphleteers should direct their weapons of wrath 
against the ungrateful children who lie withia the bosom of their 
mother Church: they are far more dangerous enemies than those 
who openly revile the abomination of the surplice and reject her 
labours of love. 





THE VOCAL CONCERTS. 
Tue Vocal Society commenced the second year of its existence on 
Monday last, and we celebrated the returning birth-day with no 
inconsiderable feelings of gratification. Those who have been ac- 
customed to read our musical speculations, need not to be reminded, 
that, long before this Society existed, we had earnestly recom- 
mended the association of English singers for the performance of 
vocal music, on the broad and comprehensive principle of em- 
bracing every style that was good, without regard to age or 
country: and we are vain enough to believe that those exhorta- 
tions were not without their effect. This is certain—that the 
plan we advised was, substantially, adopted, and we had the 
pleasure of being the first to announce its completion. We knew 
the difficulties with which such an attempt would be attended. The 
indolence of some, the indifference and the jealousy of other pro- 
fessors, were to be encountered and overcome. The fashionable 
world would look down upon the attempt with supercilious con- 
tempt or frigid indifference; for the ohject of such a society would 
not be to fall in with the stream, but to oppose it—unot to follow 
the prevailing taste, but to lead it. It was to be anti: ipated, that 
many who had enjoyed the exclusive right of directing public 
concerts, would not regard with complacence such a determination 
on the part of singers to assume the reins of government,—to say 
nothing of the numerous and contending claims which the com- 
posers of the present day would urge in order to obtain a hearing 
for their productions: for be it remembered, that the Vocal Con- 
certs alone (at the present moment) afford the English composer 
any chance of giving his works publicity; as against him the 
Theatres are shut—the Ancient Concerts are shut—the Philhar- 
monic Concerts (n'»ss he be cf the “ select,” who are this year for 
the first time engaged to write) are shut. Through such a suc- 
cession of rocks and quicksands, we saw that it would be no easy 
task to guide the vessel aright. All depended on the experience, 
the vigilance, and the firmness of the crew. We had some mis- 
givings, but we had more hope: and every succeeding concert of 
the last season satisfied us that “ good men and true” were at the 























helm; and the Enterprise came to anchor with colours flying and 
richly freighted. 

It was amusing, in the mean time, to watch the progress of pub- 
lie opinion regarding these concerts. Our brethren of the Press 
scarcely knew what to make of them. Most of the critics were 
out of their depth. Here were composers of whose names they 
never heard—compositions with new and strange titles, dug up, 
as if were, from the grave. Hanper they knew and Brisnop 
they kn it who were Grpsons and Mortey and Witsyg 
and Green? They were familiar with Rosstnr and Bruin; 
but who were Leo and Cartssim1 and Marenzio? The crities 
were completely at fault: they were at a loss for their cue, and 
doubtful whether they ought to praise or blame. Fortunately for 
them, a circumstance has occurred which will reader their course 
less uncertain, and enable them to take a more decided tone. 
The Dutchess of Kent has announced her inteution of patre- 
nizing the Vocal Concerts. This important intelligence has been 
notified in the Court Circular, and is (therefore) unquestionably 
true. In this respect, her Royal Highness shows more good 
sense than most of our English nobility. It might have been 
imagined, that a society comprising the first English artists 
of any class, assembled for the avowed purpose of producing 
those works which, though of native growth, all civilized na- 
tions have united to admire, might have struck a chord in the 
hearts of English nobles, which would have responded to this 
patriotic fecling. In their present position, it would have been 
wise in our aristocracy thus to have appeared among the supporters 
of an institution with which so many proud recollections, so many 
patriotic sympathies, and so much pure enjoyment are constan‘ly 
associated. We should have wished, for theirown sakes, to have 
beheld the nobility of rank paying tribute to the nobility of 
genius—to have seen our HHowarns and Russerts and 

DISHES listening to the compositions of PurcEeLi and W: 
Bishop. But in Eneland we look for this in vain. Bluckwood 
is right: ““The Exclusive system has, like a leprosy, overspread 
the land, and is one of the chief causes of that profound hatred of 
the aristocracy which distinguishes the present from any former 
pericd of English history.” Their smiles are bestowed and their 
money is lavished often upon fourth-rate foreign singers, and 
generally upon composers of still lower rank; while the noblest 
works of genius which their own country has produced, as well as 
its most distinguished artists, are neglected aud scorned, Ont of 
three hundred Peers, the Philharmonic and Vocal Concerts num- 
ber about ten subseribers. To these Societies this is an affair of not 
the smallest moment: they have found out that they can exist 
witheut the help of the aristocracy, and they have long ceased to 
trouble their Leads on the subject. But the effect has been to in- 
crease the sum of anti-aristocratic feeling, by the addition of the 
entire class of English musical professors. Interest and habit may 
induce a little outward cringing and fawning, but the feeling of 
scorn and resentment is deep and universal. The English musi- 
cian knows that he must look to the people as his patrons, and net 
to the nobility. The Dutchess of Kent is right in seeming to 
interest herself in the progress of the arts in this couatry, and ia 
affording its future Queen an opportunity of estimating the genius 
and character of the people she is, destined to govern. The 
Sovereign of England should know something more of SHax- 
SPEARE aud Mirron, of Newron and Locke, of REYNOLDs and 
GAINSBOROUGH, of PurcELL and ARNE, than their mere names; 
for he who fecls vot a glow of honest pride in calling these men 
countrymen (be he king, noble, or commoner) is unworthy the 
name of Englishman. 

There are two principles on which the Vocal Society appear to 
have acted throughout—never to promise more than they intend 
to perform—and to have every thing of the best: and these are 
the pretty certain passports to pubiie favour. The iusteumental 
band has, this season, been considerably increased, and numbers 
among its: principal performers T. Cooke (Leader), Danvo, 
Mountain, Liypirey, Howett, Nicuouson, G. Cooke, Witte 
MAN, Mackinrosu, and Piarr; while in the list of members we 
observe not a single secession, but the addition of Mrs. Seau1y and 
Miss Woopyatr. All this betokens union and prosperity. 

The scheme of the Concert was as follovs— 














1. Full Anthem, “ Hosauna to thie Son of David,”’..... GiBzona. 

2° Glee,“ T Rage Ae Cyd wee ’65 6 eke ges be we I. E.uiort, 

3. ELLAMY, * Del minacciar del vento,”’... HaAnmen. 

4, « [Jollow, lof the footing,” ........ oo.» MoRriey. 

5. KE. Seauin, “ Ingrato,”” .......-ecseeees RiGiHINt. 

6. wen of the Valley,” .......ccccceesceces . Dr. Caurcorr. 
4s REPEL NORORD «siin wsinisceie e vinaa:sigis bike Mimosa Ilaypn. 

8, Fantasia, Clarinett, Mr. WiLtMAN. 


9. Hymn, “ Die Harmonie der Sphae A, Rouperec, 


pren,”’ 









10. Cantata, Mr. BRauam,..... a Siergas PurceLn. 
ll, Madrizal, “To shorten Winter's s: WEELKES 
12, Quaarietio, “ Agitata in seno,”... PAER. 

13. Sce liss CLARA NoveEtto, “ Srour. 
14. Glee, “ Ye spotted snakes,” STEVENS, 
15. Finale, Die Zauberflitte, ...cccsecsecccocsevccece Mozart 


The first remark which offers itself on this admirable selection, 
is that it contains not a single repetition (with the exception of 
“ Mad Tom") of any of the pieces we heard last year; a fact which 
evinces the creditable exertions of tae managing Committee, and 
their competence to the task they have undertaken. Here is 
abundant variety and novelty, and every thing is good of its kind. 
Grspons’s Antliem isa specimen of church music, which for true 
sublimity, as. we!!.as learned counterpoint, never was surpassed by 
any writer, English or foreign. It was right in the Society to be- 
gin with such a manifestation of native strength. The Glees No. 
6 and 14 are weil known and established favourites. The latter, 
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even at the close of the concert, commanded an encore. The 
Madrigals, having been excluded from concerts for two centuries, 
may be called new. Mor.ey’s is certainly one of his best; and 
the exccution of both was even more finished than that of last season. 
They also were encored. RomBere’s Hymnis a beautiful composi- 
tion; with no attempt at sublimity (as the Times absurdly con- 
ceits), but graceful and melodious throughout. The instrumental 
effects were most happily developed by the band. Among the 
gems of the evening, was the new song of Spour, sung with 
great purity and correctness by Miss Ctara Novetto. We 
thought that during and after its performance, a visible spread of 
“the Sponr mania” was discernible in the band and the audience. 
Haypn’s “Gloria” is an example of the florid style of sacred writ- 
ing, and, like all compositions of that class, possesses too great ai 
affinity to that of the Operahouse; the “ Qui tollis” exceptec 
which is expressive and devotional in the highest degree. Bra- 
HAM manifested excellent taste in the choice of his song, and in 
his manner of singing it: it did not “abate one jot” of his ac- 
customed energy and vigour. Why does he not give us “ Let the 
dreadful engines,”"—a song which all other singers of the present 
day shrink from with dread, and which he alone could now ren- 
der effective? The Quartetto of Parr produced little effect. We 
were not disappointed in the execution, and we think highly of the 
composition. In most concerts it would have stood its ground 
wells but, placed in immediate contrast with compositions in which 
there is so much to excite and gratify—so much of first-rate ex- 
cellence—the style which aims merely at pleasing seems scarcely 
to stand a chance of success. 

We were happy to see the room filled with an attentive au- 
dience. Their leaning was, evidently, towards the music of the 
English school; a predilection which u society of English singers 
will not be unwilling to gratify. 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 


WE used to record the annual festivity of this society when it was 
humble and despised, and we shall not perversely slight it in its 
proud and palmy state, when nobles are among its members, and 
the meeting is chronicled in the Morning Post. The Madrigal 
Society has been the means of collecting the rich treasures of the 
Elizabethan age, and of perpetuating the legitimate and correct 
style of their performance. At one period of its existence, this 
golden link in the chain of vocal harmony was nearly sundered, 
and all interest in madrigal writing or singing seemed at an end. 
The members of the society (as CHartes Fox once said of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons) might have ridden home in 
a hackney-coach. On Thursday, there assembled nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty members and their friends, in Freemason’s Hall, to 
do homage to the great masters of this school ; under the presi- 
dency of Sir Joun Rocers, to whom the Society is unquestionably 
indebted for much of its present prosperity. //ere we have the 
satisfaction of seeing a member of our aristocracy giving the in- 
fluence of his rank, talents, and character, to the promotion of 
English music ; not by an empty and supercilious vouchsafing of 
patronage when least needed, but by active, well-directed, cordial 
assistance, through a long series of years. Sir JouHN Rogers was 
one of the few who met together even when the number was not 
suffitient for the performance of a single madrigal; and it is no 
empty compliment to him to say, that, had excellence in this class 
of vocal writing been the test of fitness for the presidency, few men 
would have been able to establish a superior claim. 

After dinner, the distinctions of rank ceased: the company 
were requested to adjourn for a few minutes into another room, 
and were summoned to return to the table by the classification of 
elefs. The Basses were summoned first,—and in marched Messrs. 
Beuiamy, Lererr, Save, E. Tavior, Horsey, and Parry; at- 
tended by a goodly throng of amateurs, among whom we remarked 
fo longer as General Officers) Lord Satroun and Sir ANpREW 
Barnarp. Then came the Tenors,—BrAHAmM and VAUGHAN 
marshalling the way, followed by HorncAstLe, Canaries Tayior, 
Tourtr, Goss, J. Jorty, Ciirron, WAtmistry, and Extior. 
The Altos succeeded,—led on by Sir Grorce Smart, TERrRait, 
Hawkins, Evans, FirzwititiamM, GouLpDEN, SPENCER, and W. 
Lintry. The Boys from the Abbey, the Chapel Royal, and St. 
Paul's, were placed at the centre table. The whole party thea 
stocd up t> sing ‘“ Non nobis Domine.” It was a goodly sight, 
and a delightful feast of harmony to the ears ; realizing what one 
ef his contemporaries quaintly sung in praise of a renowned mas- 
ter of the madrigalian art. 

‘¢ Like Orpheus sitting on high Thracian hill, 
That beasts and mountaines to his ditties drew, 
So doth he draw with his sweete musicke’s skill 
Men to attention of his science trew ; 
Wherein it seems that Orpheus he exceedes ; 
For, he wylde beasts, this, men with pleasure feeds.” 

It is an extraordinary evidence of the power which Mortey (to 
whom these lines were addressed) and his contemporaries had over 
yocal harmony, that such a number of well-educated musicians 
and so large a body of amateurs should have assembled, after the 
lapse of two centuries and a half, to derive pleasure from their com- 
positions. The following is the list of pieces performed, with their 
Tespective dates. : 

Voices. Composers. A.D. 
vi Laudate nomen Domini ee Bes ai 4 cccee TYE eccosevees 1553, 
= Goma, lag thy hang” lat Bart | 5... Wamu... 1608 


** God is gone up”’.. eoen he 
“ The L 





y Oriana” .cecseeveceess 6 cveve WILBYE seoeee 1601. 


. 


“ Hide not thou thy face!” .....0008 4 esse FARRANT .eees 1570. 
“ Down in a flow’ry vale” ..... + FESTA .coseee. 1d4], 
ye ee ee - Cart... 
“ Sweet honey-sucking bees” + 5 .eeee WILBYE.....4. ; 
“ Sweet Philomel” ..... coe 5 ocoee WARD ....6... 1613, 


= 
3 

2 
be 





“ Now is my Cloris”...., Te, Ae WEELKES..... 1608. 
“ Tu es sacerdos” ........ Seevcede M veces ERO cecccccces 1700. 
“ Thus saith my Cloris” ........... 4 . WILBYE ....¢. 1598, 
“T love, alas! I love thee”. ......6+ 5 o.++. MORLEY.....06 1595. 
“ Come fuggir” ......... cecccccese © woeee L. MARENZIO.. 1590. 
“ Who prostrate lie” ........ eeveves DO vtess BAtTFsON...... 1604, 
“ Fa lala” (the Waits),...... cooee 4 ..... JER, SAVILLE... 1660. 


Perhaps, for a festive party, there was too large a proportion of 
sacred music; and certainly, the selection did not embrace only 
the first-rate compositions of the time; which, on such an oc- 
casion, it ought to have done. There was another error com- 
mitted, in the introduction of an instrument. For the first time 
in our lives, we felt Draconerti with his double bass to be an 
unwelcome intruder. No sound of instrumental music should 
interfere with the performance of madrigals. But the anniversary 
was a proud day in the annals of the Society, and an encouraging 
scene for the artist. Ifthe English singers are but true to them- 
selves, the music of their country will never want admirers and 
patrons. 





PANORAMA OF THE POLAR REGIONS. 


Or all the various scenes that the pencil of Mr. Burrorp has so vi- 
vidly brought before the eye of the “stay-at-home traveller,” this of 
Captain Ross’s sojourn at the North Pole is the most striking. 
“ Strange aud new is all that meets the wondering gaze.” 

The visitor stands, as it were, in the midst of a desert of snow, in “the 
thrilling regions of the thick-ribbed ice.” But lonely and desolate as 
is the scene, it is rendered not only curious but beautiful, by the singular 
natural phenomena which characterize it. It is noon on a day in 
January; the sun is below the horizon, above which it never rises; 
its place being indicated by a lurid crimson glare in that quarter of 
the heavens; the stars are shining with intense brilliancy through 
a cloudless sky; and the aurora borealis, appearing like a luminous 
band or broad streak opposite the sun, emits a pale and mellow light, 
varied by dazzling coruscations of prismatic colours, that shoot (or 
seem to shoot) upwards with inconceivable velocity, tinging with their 
hues the snowy summits of the high ground in the distance. The 
snowy plain is broken into irregularities by numberless crags or hum- 
mocks of ice, assuming fantastic shapes; some resembling animals; 
others having the appearance of the domes and towers of a city in the 
distance ; while to the eye of fancy, the wreaths of snow blown upwards 
by the wind look like the smoke of some habitation. No signs of ve- 
getation are visible in this dreary and comfortless region. Stillness 
reigns undisturbed. The scanty hours of the polar day are marked by 
a kind of twilight. A white bear prowling about in search of prey, 
and the huts of an Esquimaux village, looking like a cluster of snow- 
balls, are the only appearances of life that are to be met with. These 
buts are hemispherical domes, formed out of blocks of snow, and contain 
a bed and fireplace of the same material ; a long narrow passage serves 
as an entrance, and the twliight is admitted through a window of ice. 

Captain Ross’s ship, the Victory, is seen frozen in Felix Har- 
bour, and covered up for the winter: a wall, built of blocks of 
frozen snow, shelters her crew from the blast and snow-drifts. On 
the shore are erected two observatories, of blocks of sncw,—one for 
astronomical, the other for magnetic observations. These and the ship 
are decorated with flags, in honour of the first visit of the natives, whom 
Captain Ross and his crew are conducting to the ship. This gives 
animation to the cheerless scene; and shows that these barren shores 
are not wholly inhospitable. Two of the Esquimaux, an old man and 
one who has lost a leg, are dragged in sledges; the rest are dancing 
along, and by uncouth gestures testifying their wonder and delight at 
the sight of the ship and her gay flags. 

The name of Sheriff Booru, who furnished Captain Ross with the 
means of fitting out his expedition, has been immortalized in return 
for his liberality,—this part of the continent of America being named 
after him, Boothia Felix. Mr. Boorn’s flag floats over a granite peak 
near the North Pole, while his name is seen emblazoned over the doors 
of many a gin temple in London. The supposed site of the magne- 
tic pole is indicated in the key to the description, and the visitor stands 
under the identical tent that sheltered the intrepid voyager. 

The painting is executed with Mr. Burrorp’s skill, from the 
drawings and under the superintendence of Captain Ross; and many 
parts exhibit a high degree of finish, notwithstanding the rapidity with 
which it has been brozght out. Mr. Burronrp, and his coadjutor, Mr. 
Stous, have been indefatigable in their endeavours to produce it; 
while the public interest was yet lively. It is indeed well-timed and 
the sight of ice and snow, even in a picture, seems scasonable. 

The cold and sombre twilight effect is admirably represented in the 
tone of the painting ; and the various reflections of light on the surface of 
the snow are beautifully imitated. But the most vivid and striking is 
the effect of the stars, which are absolutely luminous. They are astro- 
nomically correct in locality, size, and hue; and they sparkle like 
gems, with rays of the ruby, sapphire, topaz, and diamond. 

This panorama bids fair to be universally popular. It will give a 
new interest to Captain Ross’s discoveries. 








A bottle, containing a note, thrown overboard by Lieutenant Webbe, 
of his Majesty’s packet Melville, about five months since, 1,200 miles 
from Guernsey, for the purpose of ascertaining the course of the cur- 
rent, was picked up on the western side of that island, about ten days 
since, having drifted about 8} miles per diem, from the spot where it 
was thrown into the sea.— Cambrian. 


The new rules already and about to be promulgated by the Law 
Courts, will, it is said, go nigh to annihilate the whole race of special- 
pleaders. 

By the China Trade Act, it appears that the importation of teas into 
the Colonies from all places eastward of the Cape of Good Hope is now 
legalized. 
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Pustic Economy, 
Public Expenditure apart from Taxation ; or Remarks on the Inadequate and Ex- 
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NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE-—CHEAP LITERATURE. 


Tur New Monthly Magazine for the current month, and the Li- 
terary Gazette for the past week, have not only attacked Cheap 
Literature as the besetting sin of the day, but the Useful Know- 
ledge Society, or rather its managers, as the original cause of this 
cheapness. The lamentation from Great Marlborough Street (to 
which our attention has been requested by a circular from Mr. 
CoLBourRN) confines its view to the mischievous effects produced 
upon “the Trade ;” the Gazette looks at the “ utter sacrifice of the 
utility, not to say the dignity of Letters.” Can such things have 
overcome the literary republic, without attracting the Spectators 
notice? We trust not: but let us examine the assertions in some 
little detail, and look at the effects of Cheap Publications and 
Cuarves Knient, first of all upon the booksellers as a body of 
traders, next upon the literature of the age, and by consequence 
upon the whole people. 

To anybody who appreaches the first point without prejudice, 
and with a knowledge of the elements of that study which is 
necessary to enable him to form a sound judgment upon the 
matter, it is ebvious, that only a small number of the Trade 
could have been injured by the Society, had its efforts and success 
been ten times greater than they are. On the contrary, all dis- 
tributors of books must rather have been benefited. The retailers, 
the wholesale houses which sell as agents, and even the great 
publishers in their character of bovksellers, must have reaped some 
advantage; the Society allowing the same profit as anybody else, 
and much larger sums being on the whole spent upon books now 
than formerly,—owing, it is admitted, to the exertions of this body. 
As it will not, we suppose, be pretended that the feelings of a book- 
seller receive a shock “ equivalent to a pecuniary loss“ when he is 
called upon to distribute a bad book, it is clear that the only por- 
tion of the Trade which can have been injured are the publishers 
Have they been so injured? Except in one particular, class of 
books—that of inferior compilations—we believe not. We think 
that the Society has created a class of readers,—persons who, if 
they were not to read its publications, would read none; and for 
this all-sufficient reason, that they have not the means. The 
bulk of the subscribers to the Penny Cyclopedia, if the work 
were stopped to-morrow, would not purchase the/ncyclopedia Bri- 

annica, because they could not. Of the Penny Magazine, as a 
literary work, we have never expressed a very exalted opinion: 
but, be its circulation what it may, it cannot certainly hurt the 
publishing trade of the great houses. The Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge, on account of its great cheapness, possibly 
injures all compilations of a somewhat similar character to its 
own. But here the mischief must end. 

It has been argued, that the injury of cheapness does not ope- 
rate directly, but that many buy the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, &c. who would otherwise purchase works of another 
class of literature, and of a higher price. This is possible, though 
not likely. But if mere cheapness be injurious to the trade, 
the Society is assuredly not the originators of the mischief. 
As we observed last week, nominal cheapness has been of long 
standing in the religious world. Many years ago, some sort of 
approach was made towards it in profane literature, by compara- 
tively cheap reprints of the most popular poets and dramatists, and 
disconnected editions of other authors. In 1822, Mr. Limsprrp 
started his Mirror, at that time wonderfully cheap; this was fol- 
lowed by his Novels and Essayists. Other publishers imitated 
his example, if they did not in some measure precede him; but 
they might not altogether be considered within the pale. At last, 
Mr. Picker1NG published his splendid and as yet unrivalled Oxford 
Editions; and the Trade was astounded. But all this, it may be 
said, bears no relation to the present style of cheap literature. True; 
to the superficial observer—who does not see that there has been a 
constant tendency, beginning even at the close of the last 
century, to cheapen and popularize the belles lettres; and 
that as scon as a reading public could be commanded, speculators 
were ready to undertake the supply. But what had the Useful 
Knowledge Society to do with originating cheapness, even in its 
present form ?—Nothing. It was begun by one who had published 
some of the most valuable, the most popular, and the dearest books 
of the present century,—ARCHIBALD CoNsTABLE; and who pro- 
jected the cheap, after a hardly-bought experience, which had 
ruined himself and very many others, by the dear. Who followed 
in his wake contemporaneously with the Society, and started the 
Family (having long before projected the National) Library 2?—A 
man scarcely second to ConsTaBLE in the value, the popularity, 
and the price of his. works,—Joun Murray. A few months 

afterwards—so soon as to show that it was not an imitation, but 
at the least a simultaneous plan—appeared Lardner's Cyclope- 











dia; a cheap series published by a most respectable bookseller 
(Mr. Joun Taytor) in conjunction with the mighty house of 
Loneman. Mr. Corpurn soon after attempted something in this 
way, and failed in both trials. Hine tlle lachryme* 

“ But the Society is a monopoly."—Those who live in glass houses 
should be careful how they throw stones. Allowing that the Use- 
ful Knowledge corporation were one of the closest monopolies, had 
it not something like an exemplar in the monopoly of the great pub- 
lishing-houses? What forced Mr. Bassage to publish his Hco- 
nomy of Manufactures with the Society's publisher ?—We believe 
it was the monopoly of the Trade. What has put Mr. Pickrrine 
and several others out of the pale of the Trade?—The excluded 
parties say, the publishers’ monopoly. Their Committee has in- 
deed gone further, and taken upon ilself to prescribe the rate of 
profit upon capital? to decide in what manner and upon what 
terms traders shall conduct their business, and inquisitorially to 
interfere between individuals in their private transactions. This 
monopoly, too, appears to have had no corresponding advantage 
as a set-off. Its stock books were (formerly, whatever they may be 
now) both bad and dear. 

That the publishers are not at present prosperous as a class, we 
make no doubt: they are suffering, incommon with all other busi- 
nesses, from a general low rate of profit: they are suffering still more 
from the transition which is now taking place in literature. Many 
are smarting from rash speculations: all are feeling more or less 
the effects of the foolish speculations of a few,—if it be not some- 
thing more than foolish to push into vogue, by dint of great 
names end gross quackery, a class of ephemeral publications, which 
were sure, When the mania subsided, to leave a general distrust 
and nausea behind. 

The effect which the Society has produced on literature, is, 
however, a far more important matter; and here too we are 
rather at issue with the New Monthly and the Gazetie, and we 
believe with some portion of the public. We do not think the 
Society has done harm; the good it has accomplished is little. 
It was quite impossible for a joint stock company to produce great 
works; nor was such apparently their aim. Their original object 
was to popularize science; which they tried, and failed. Their 
next attempt was in compilations; sometimes respectable, some- 
times indifferent; but whose cheapness, and the profusion of 
cuts with which they were illustrated, forced their way where 
the dearer and less prettily decorated Trade books might not, 
perhaps, have penetrated till another generation. The same may 
be said of the Penny Magazine: the number and excellence of 
its engravings—which @ priort could only have been supplied 
by a large capital and an indifference to probable loss—allured 
many to purchase and to read, for whom the plainer form though 
more original matter of Chambers, coup!ed perhaps with its addi- 
tional halfpenny, had no attractions. This, we conceive, is the head 
and front of their offending. The best and the worst they have 

* The following is a list of the principal Cheap Publications, referred to in 
the text, in the order of their respective appearances or announcements, 

In 1826. Constable's Miscellany. (ConsvaBxr.) 

Prospectus of Murray’s National Library. An ample and de- 
tailed account of this project will be found in the advertisements of 
the Quarterly Review for December 1826. The reader who takes the 
trouble to turn to the Prospectus, will see in it the germs of Lard. 
ner’s Cyclopadia, the Family, Juvenile, and (Cotzurn’s) National 
Libraries, and of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. It was 
to have been published in Monthly Parts, price 1s.—each part divided 
into two sixpensy Numbers, ‘for the accommodation of all classes of 
purchasers ;” four Parts to form a volume ‘ of 450 pages, closely, yet 
legibly printed,” with ‘numerous embellishments.” The following 
extracts from the Prospectus will give an idea ef the plan, and show 
that the notion of cheapness was eutertained by one of the highest and 
most respectable men in the trade, more than two years before the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge appeared, and before the So- 
ciety had begun to publish at all. 

“ The object of “ Tue Narionat Liprary” is to supply, in a cHEap 
AND CONDENSED FORM, A Bopy of the most practical, instructive, and amusing 
tnfurmation ; adapted particularly to the wants of young persons, and of that 
immense number of readers, who possess a strong desire for knowledge, 
without having the means of access to voluminous and expensive works, 
The publications which are within the reach of this large and important 
part of the community, are either so limited in their range, or so puerile in 
their execution, that they fail to satisfy the intellectual appetite which the 
d.ffusion and improvement of education have called forth, It is to be re- 
marked, that, with some few striking exceptions, the general literature of 
our country is either addressed to men of leisure and research, and is there- 
fore bulky and diffuse, or it is frittered down into meagre and spiritless 
outlines, adapted only for very juvenile capacities. In addition to the indi- 
viduals desirous of acquiring kuowledge, who are thus embarrassed in the 
choice of books, associations established by the people for their mental im- 
ahaa also require the materials for forming suitable Libraries. It has 

ecome a characteristic of the present age, that whilst all persons are anx- 
ious te acquire sulid and useful information, they are desirous to arrive at 
the acquisition by the shortest roads; for the knowledge which is spread 
over a lurge surface requires a degree of leisure and industry to attain it, 
scarcely compatible with the ordinary duties of life. To collect the scattered 
elements of Useful Learning, and give them a shape that may be suited to 
the circumstances and habits ot all classes of a reflecting and inquiring po- 
pulation, is the object of the publication now proposed, 

“It is necessary particularly to point out, that it does not form a part of 
our plan to republish entire standard works of scientific or miscellaneous 
literature. It is our peculiar object to condense the information which is 
scattered through voluminous and expensive books, into the form ant sub- 
stance of Original Treatises. Our intention to supply a Body of Popular 
Instruction and Amusemenf, will be better obtained by this condensation, 
than by multiplying selections from established authors, * * * 

“ The paper, type, and embellishments of this work, will be of the first 
character ;—at the same time, the Volumes will be charged to the Public 
at a lower price than any evisting Publication; the Narionat Liprary may 
be therefore pronounced THxE CHEAPEST WORK THAT EVER ISSUED FROM 
THE PREss.” 

In 1827. Library of Useful Knowledge. 

In 1529. Family Library. (Murray.) 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 


(Society. ) 


(Society.) ~ 
(Loxeman and Co. ; and Taytor.) 
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done is to have forced a habit of reading where it might not have 
grown for some years, and to have hastened a transition that was 
naturally taking place. The direct effects: of this cheapness will 
not, we trust, be mischievous : the probable results of its indirect 
effects we attempted to describe in our last Number. 

But it is asserted that the indirect effects are at present 
operating in another way. The public mind, say the Tiade, 
is now so bent upon cheapness, that merit is altogether lost 
sight of. Nothing will be looked at but what is low-priced ; and 
zo deeply is the prejudice rooted, that no publisher dare undertake 
at his own risk any work of the highest excellence, much less 
advance any thing to the author for hislabour. This is strongly 
put; and if true, is not encouraging: but is it not essential to 
that transition in literature which is now going on, and which the 
Society has only hastened and shortened, not controlled? Bat is it 
really true to the extent implied? Let us endeavour to discover. 

Upon one class of works, and that nota small one, it cannot 
have operated at all. Professional literature—books on jurispru- 
dence, medicine, the mechanical and the fine arts—must have been 
supplied as heretofore; they are the tools by which men gain the 
means of living, and for which coute qut coute they must pay. 
The same observation may be made of the sciences which minister 
to aprofession; and, with some qualification, of those works which 
address themselves to the fullowers of a pursuit. Voyages and 
Travels fall under a somewhat similar head; not forgetting that 
the price of the dearest was for some years preposterously extrava- 
gant, and, looking at the actual talent displayed and the really 
new information given, not very far from a robbery upon the pur- 
chaser. Even now, books of this kind are published, and at a 
full price. Inthe department of pure belles lettres, we see no 
grounds for concluding that cheapness has been so mischiev- 
ous. The success of the reprints of the poetical works of Scorr 
and Byrox seems to show that poetry may command a sufficient 
sale; but we fear that the one thing needful is desiderated—the 
poet is wanting. The circulation of the Waverley Novels and of 
the Standaid Novelists, together with the sale of Miss Mar- 
TINEAU'S Illustrative Tales, imply that good works of fiction need 
not want purchasers, while (let us breathe it ina whisper) very 
trashy novels are still published at the old prices. We have al- 
realy expressed a suspicion that the present time is not favourable 
to historical compositions; the less immediately practical, but the 
higher order of scientific productions—works on politics and peli- 
tical economy, with some isolated branches of letiers which address 
the more refined tastes—are perhaps in a similar predicament. 
This is melancholy; but who or what can prevent it? Not all the 
publishers or all the societies in Great Britain. 

One sort of production we have omitted to enumerate,—the 
lucubrations of Great People; works of much pretension, and, in 
the recorded opinion of their publishers, of unexampled talent 
and skill. To the merit of books of this description, we indeed 
fear that the age is growing blind. They lie upon the shelves of 
their suggestive fathers, “ like wrecks upon the breakers;" and 
it is surmised that the most skilful venders find a difficulty in 
getting rid of them even at salvage prices. ‘“ It is not for your 
slave to think,” says the Eastern minister to his monarch. It is 
not for us to venture a judgment when a fashionable authority has 
decided upon a fashionable matter. An advertisement from the 
warehouse in Marlborough Street assures us, that his late Ma- 
jesty, of blessed memory and pattern morality, was pleased to ex- 
press to Lady Cnarvorre Bury, on the first appearance of her 
Flirtation, “ through the medium of the Dutchess of GLoucester, 
an approval of the work, and an anticipation of the good effects 
it would have on the morals, conduct, and Taste of young ladies 
of high birth!" If “ young ladies of high birth” will reject the 
physic of the soul, prescribed by such. a practical master of 
ethics, deplorable is the circumstance beyond the conception of a 
plebeian mind or the expression of a plebeian pen. But, in 
mercy, “clap the saddle upon the right horse:” lay not the 
blame upon Cuaries Knient and his collaborateurs, O ye 
Dit majores iterarum ! but charge the crime upon an aristocrati- 
cal hardness of heart and obtuseness of understanding, which 
heed not the voice of the charmer, charm he never so craftily. 

To sum up—We do not believe it possible that the works of 
the Useful Knowledge Society can have injured the booksellers. 
It is not likely that they have interfered with the interests of the 
publishers, except in one class of serial works: they may, for ex- 
ample, have somewhat ¢c: ecked the circulation of Lardner's Cyclo- 
pedia ; and they may have crushed works like Colburn’s National 
Library, which but for their rivalry might have crawled on: but 
this, we conceive, is all. With respect to literature itself, we 
believe the good they have done to consist in an extension of the 
practice of reading. They have carried cheapness somewhat further 
than it might otherwise have gone: that it must eventually have 
reached the present point—that any mechanical discovery which 
increased productiveness— analogous, for instance, to steel en- 
graving—would have brought it hither at once—cannot be doubted 
by any one who has watched the course of literary events for the 
last tea or twelve years. 

Let it not be supposed from these remarks that we are advo- 
cates of the Society: weare merely upholders of what we think the 
truth; we look only at the public view of the subject. The ma- 
nagers may form a clique; the Society may have made an impro- 
vident or a too liberal bargain with Mr. Knigar; but these are 
surely the aflairs of the subseribers, That a blind perusal of the 
wrappers of their works might lead the credulous to suppose that } 





many noble and distinguished persons “superintended ” the publi 
cations, is just possible: but we think this ruse has been too often 
exposed by public-spirited writers, to allow for much danger to 
be apprehended on this score; we are sure we could lay our hands 
upon puffs of some within the pale of the Trade of a much more 
fraudulent character. Whether a charter should have been granted 
to a body of this kind—whether Parliament ought not now to re- 
scind it, as suggested by the New Monthly—may be fair matter for 
consideration. The Society has done nothing to entitle it to a 
mark of Royal favour. The founders failed in their first object: 
their most successful efforts have been of an inferior and imitative 
nature: their constitution showed that they were not likely to pro- 
duce or to patronize any thing original or great, and their rejection 
of Miss Martineau's Jilustrations of Political Economy was a 
significant fact, proving that their practice was not aa exception 
to the rule which governs bodies so constituted Yet even here 
the Trade may gather comfort: the Society is not likely to dabble 
in copyrights, and to take the bread out of their mouths. 





PUBLIC EXPENDITURE APART FROM TAXATION. 
“* Economy,’ says Mr. WaxerizLp, in his dedication to Mr, 
Hume, “ properly signifies a due expenditure, neither too mueh 
nor too little.” The title of the book has been chosew to express 
the mode of treating the subject which the author has adopted, 
In his arguments on the inadequate pay of public servants, he 
shuts his eyes altogether to the increased national income which 
higher remuneration would require, and to the difficulties of rais. 
ing it: the beneficial effects which he considers would accrue from 
“adequate pay,” alone occupy his mind. In like manner, when 
looking at the “excessive pay of public servants,” it is not the 
mere waste of money—the additional hundreds of thousands, or 
millions, that may be drawn from the people by unnecessary taxes 
—which attracts his attention: he looks at the evils that over- 
pay creates, by maintaining a large number of antiquated or mis- 
chievous establishments, for the sake of the superior offices 
attached to them, by introducing ‘men into offices for which they 
are totally unqualified, as well as by its-inevitable tendency to 
destroy the fitness of competent men, through the means of indul- 
gence which it puts into their power, and by the temptation with 
which it assails them. Yet worse even than this—if any thing 
can be worse than filling the most important offices with the most 
incompetent persons—is its general effect upon the public mind; 
rendering all men thoroughly venal, who have the slightest chance 
of ever tasting “ the honey of public employment,” and indisposed 
to assist in carrying into effect those searching reforms which 
would reduce or destroy the value of their tickets in the lottery of 
public plunder. In the eyes of the advocate of mere retrench- 
ment, all savings are measured by the amount of the taxation they 
enable Government toremit. The enlightened economist tests the 
value in a different manner. If the saving is made by unfairly 
turning adrift humble and hard-working clerks or mechanics, 
without regard to individual suffering, he is not disposed to praise 
it very highly. If the savings have the effect of reducing the effi- 
ciency of the public service, he is disposed to censure them— 
should the retrenchment consist in the abolition of sinecures and 
overpaid offices, or in the reduction of their emoluments, he values 
the direct relief to the people much, but he values the progress 
which has been made towards the establishment of good govern- 
ment more. The retrenchment of the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
says Mr. WAKEFIELD, enabled him to repeal the Beer and Leather 
taxes. But the benefit these repeals produced to the people were 
as nothing, compared with their indirect effects upon the Reform 
Bill, which they facilitated by weakening the corrupt supports of 
Government, and alienating those followers whose loyalty was 
dependent upon the fleshpots. 

Mr. WakeEFIELD has divided his work into two parts. The 
first is devoted to the pay of the privates in the Army, the com- 
mon men in the Navy, the New Police, and the inferior ministers 
in the Church. All these classes he considers underpaid; and 
he notes the mischievous effects which in his opinion flow from it. 
Of the Church little needs be said; curates and plain needle- 
workers are the worst paid classes inthe community. In the other 
cases his conclusions are not so clear. Hehas looked at the subject 
somewhat partially; and having read rather than fully digested 
the doctrines of political economy, he has sometimes overlooked a 
few of the circumstances which enter into the elements of wages, 
A higher rate of pay and promotion from the ranks might undoubt- 
edly raise the character of the Army, and thus the practice of 
flogging might be safely abolished. But it by no means follows 
that these desirable points cannot be attained without increasing 
the pay, or that the pay is really too low. Mr. WAKEFIELD com- 
pares the soldier with the labourer; forgetting that the latter is 
subject to charges fiom which the former is altogether free. He 
pays no lodging; his clothing is provided; when he moves, it is 
at the country’s expense; his provisions are furnished to him at 
the cheapest possible rate, and always of one uniform quality and 
quantity ; a rise in prices is nothing to him, for the difference is 
defrayed by the Comuiissariat y he is tended in sickness without 
cost; and if placed in positions where additional expenses are ne- 
cessary, ‘‘ allowances * come in to make up the difference. Whe- 
ther the pay of the Police be too low, is also a matter of question. 
Like the soldiers, they have the advantage of contract prices, 
which raises their nominal guinea to 25s. or 26s. per week. Unlike 
the ‘‘superior labourer” (or mechanic), their pay is continuous 
throughout the year ; a circumstance which renders their emolu- 
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meuts nearly equal to the bulk of the artisans in London, most 
of whom are several weeks in the year, and not a few sometimes; 
mouths, without employment. How far increasing the pay would 
increase their efliciency, we cannot tell. It might lead to the “ em- 
ployment of men who, besides activity and intelligence, can com- 


wand their tempers, possess judgment, trustworthiness, and no | 


little knowledge of the criminal law,” &e.; or the disrepute at- 
tached to the employment might prevent men of ‘a higher 
order” from entering into the Foree. About one thing, however, 
there is nodoubt: it would lead to the same kind of jobbing, cor- 
ruption, and patronage, which are so prevalent in the overpaid de- 
partments. The pay of the Navy is, in war-time, perhaps too 
low (although not so, we believe, at the present moment, if it be 
compared with otker employments). As an increase in the rate of 
scamen's Wages—and, if it be intended to abolish impressment on 
Mr. M‘Cunzocn's plan, in the number of men—would not cause 
such a very enormous addition to the Estimates, the subject is 
worth entertaining. No one would grudge the payment of a tax 
to increase the comforts and raise the character of the “ Service 
afloat; every one would consider a saving which tampered with 
its real eficiency as any thing but a true economy. 

In the second part of his work, Mr. WakerriEcLp investigates 
the effects of over-pay ; which he acknowledges to be much more 
mischievous than those of under-pay. He traces the ill effects 
which high salaries produce, by causing both an unnecessary 
outlay beyond the high salaries themselves, and by “ tiie adoption 
of a bad mode of proceeding for attaining the object in view,” in 
our Colonial, Ivish, Legal, and Punishment systems. He next 
proceeds to the monstrous abuses of our Diplomatic and Regal 
establishments; and then, taking Sir Henry Parnece as his 
text-book, endeavours to show that the charges in the different 
departments, which the great Financial Reformer desiderates, will 
not be effected for a loug period (unless some sudden outbreak of 
the People compel their adoption), through the power which the 
profusion itself furnishes to its advocates to resist Reform. 


We will take our specimen from this part of the volume. It is 


from his review of the First Session of the Reformed House of | 


Commons; and exhibits its failures, and the author's opinion of 
their causes. It is not so germane to Expenditure as some other 
passages that might have been selected; but it acquires a tem- 
porary interest from tbe close approach to the Second Session. It 
will be perceived that Mr. WakerigLp agrees with the Spectator 
in thinking, that for the House to do any practical good, it should 
adopt a new mode of WoRKING. 

The vicious composition of the present House, rendering it like the former 
one, ‘a sort of overgrown club,” prevented it from being a celiberative as- 
sembly. The only point which really attracted attention, was Ceciding, pri- 
vately, whether the Ministers should be supported or not. A reaily delibera- 
tive body would have ascertained this point by public and bond fide examina- 
tion and discussion of the measures brought forward by the Ministry; but this 
was impracticable. - Hence, notwithstanding the presence of many men of bu- 
siness-lke habits and undoubted talents, as well as a general anxiety to get 
through the sessional business, little was done, and that litle was badly done. 
Nevertheless, it was in the power of a Leader of the House, possessed of re- 
quisite knowledge and ability, to have brought the Reformed Parliament 
through its first trial with some credit. An intelligent man of business would, 
at the beginning of the session, have insisted upon a proper selection of the 
Committees. This would have been the greatest of all improvements in the 
working of the House, because it must be the foundation of all others. Per- 
haps nothing could be invented less calculated to attain the endiin view than 
Parliamentary Committees, as they are now formed. .The end in view is to 
sift, purify, condense, and arrange business, before it comes into the House for 
discussion ; so that the real subject-matter of the business may be the subject- 
matter of debate. Amidst a thousand attempts to attain this desirable object 
it is rarely or never effected. It is only necessary to peruse the Reports of the 
Committees, in order to be convinced of this fact ; which is not only disgrace- 
ful, to the House, but to the character of Englishmen geuerally. In all 
departments of art or science, and especially in every department of 
practice, the English are remarkably superior to all other countries. In the 
mechanical arts, no nation can equal them; and none surpasses them in 
scientific knowledge. Moreover, there is a department of practice—the trans~ 
action of commercial business—of which the character is closely allied to that 
under review, and in which English cx-ellence is almost proverbial. All per- 
sons acquainted with the mode of doing mercantile business on the continents 
of Europe and America, and in London, must be aware of our superiority over 
men of all countries, save the Americans. The clearness, quickness, method, 
accuracy, industry, and energy of a large London merchaut’s counting-house, 
is a subject of admiration to all appreciating the talent of adapting means to an 
end. Let us compare the mode of proceeding, in such a House, with that 
adopted by a Parliamentary Committee. In the merchant’s house, the indus- 
try, knowledge, energy, and zeal, of each person is so directed, as to be employed 
with the greatest possible effect on any given point. The art of directing thus 
is very simple; it consists in nothing more than allowing each person to occupy 
himself with one thing at a time, without let, hindrance, or interruption of any 
kind whatsoever. The art of misdirecting, used in Committees, is equally 
simple; namely, allowing every man to impede his neighbour, intentionally or 
otherwise, in any way he pleases. Indeed, the practice of interruption is car- 
ried to such an extent, that a Committee has much more the appearance of a 
number of persous assembled for the purpose of gossiping, than of doing busi- 
ness. Whether aman be old or young, used or unused to business, well-ia- 
formed or ignorant, he rarely waives his right of saying something. Several 
meuibers often speak together ; so that only bottles, glasses, and a little more 
courtesy of manner, are wanted to make a Committee the perfect image of a 
convivial party. The result, not of the labour, but of the strenuous idleness 
of such an assembly, is just what might be expected. Whatever is done, is 
generally the work of an individual, who fromi being more inclined to activity 
than his neighbours, does what he can, in spite of all kinds of hinderance, vexa- 
tion, and delay. Sometimes a persou -of superior qualifications, and well ac- 
qupiated with the subject of inquiry, is Chairman of a Committee; when a 

Report having something like form and method, and arriving at some practical 
conclusion, is obtained; but the mass of Reports is a collection of meagre and 
disjointed statements, without arrangement, and without an aim. ‘Two or 
three examples will be sufficient for the present purpose; of which a remark- 
able one is the Committee of Inquiry inte she state of the Factory Children. 
This Committee sat for months, and incurred.an enormous expense, by calling 





} on the country, is not surprising. 


before it witnesses from all parts of the country, 


‘ Neyertheless,. it produced 
such a Report, that it was deemed necessary, by the Ministry, to appoint a 
Commission to reexamine the subject, although doing so was costly, unpopular, 


and discreditable to all parties concerned. Another example of the inefficiency 
of Committees, may be seen in the Report of that appointed to inform the 
House on the subject of Secondary Pevichinenes At the time this Committee 
was named, the substitution of a good secondary punishment, in place of hang- 
ing, was a point of the greatest importance. It was especially interesting to 
the mercantile men of London; because they had been told, that if hanging for 
forgery were abolished, and no other ankdhenind put in its place, a great in- 
crease of the crime of forgery would tuke place. It was, therefore, natural to 
conceive that the Committee would have directed particular attention to this 
part of the subject. This, however, was not the case. The Report, although 
containing a mass of print, is without a single suggestion on secoadasy punish- 
ment, that could be turned to any practical account whatever. The chief 
labour of the Committee seems to have been spent in inquiring whether trans- 
portation to New South Wales’ was really a punishment or net; which labour, 
it is needless to say, might have been spared. . ms . 

An abundant source of injary is the delay and consequent expense occasioned 
by Committees playing with their business day after day, week after week, and’ 
month after month. Thinking of the number and the pay of the ageuts, ate 
tornies, barristers, witnesses, canvassers, and runners attending a Committee on 
a harbour bill, or a rail-road bill, one is astonished that no English Minister has 
tried to alter so vile a system. The first inquiry into the propriety of permit+ 
ting the rail-road from Manchester to Liverpool cost 70,0002. ; and similar in - 
quiries generally cost in proportion. It is well known that the construction of 
that magnificent work was retarded for a long time by the Reports of Parlia- 
mentary Committees, framed so as to suit the views of some great landed pro- 
prietors opposed to the undertaking. The Birmingham rail-road was treated 
in the same manner, although the Company has at last succeeded in obtaining an 
act of Parliament. The vexation and loss to individuals from such proceedings 
on the part of the Committees, is a trifle compared to the loss to the nation, by 
preventing capital from being employed. The amount of injury done to Great 
Britain by the energy and enterprising spirit of the most energetic people in the 
world being impeded, cramped, and too often utterly defeated, by the ignorance 
and venality of Members of Parliament, is incalculable. 

Our mode of doing legislative business, however, must be a subject of pity or 
indignation, rather than of wonder, to those who reflect on the wide difference 


| of character between the makers of English Jaws, and those for whom the laws 


are made. No intelligent man can feel surprised that the majority of the House 
of Commons does not sympathize, for instanee, with the men of Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, or Leeds. These latter are men of business ; active in- 
dustrious, persevering, watchful, determined pursuers of profit ; not given to 
idle speculations, nor distracted by attending to various subjects, but filled full 
of one idea—that of employing capital so as to obtain the greatest possible return 
for it. The former, the men of the House of Commons, are fanciful theorists, 
or wild Irish, or dandies, or prodigals harassed by debts, or Nimrods, or clod- 
hopping persons without ever one idea, mixed up with some ciever men who 
would make excellent jugglers: but how many are practical and safe men? That 

such an assembly should mismanage business, so as to inflict all kinds of injury 

Except in cases where corruption makes 

them act in a particular way, they treat the affairs of the nation just as they 

treat their own affairs. The industry, knowledge, and capability which they 

bring to the consideration of their own concerns being very little, and they 

being incapable 6f bringing more than they possess of these qualities to the con- 

sideration of public concerns, it cannot be a matter of wonder that they hehave 

as they do. But why do such persons become legislators? Because there is 

an extravagant expenditure. The systematized profusion of the Government 

holds out temptations to men of all kinds to inflict their presence upon the Great 

Council of the nation, with almost a certainty of benefit to themselves, and 

with an absolute certainty of injury to every bodyelse. The prodigality then, 

the dearness of the Government, is the mother of all the evils springing from 

careless, ignorant, and venal legislation. Who can describe or even number> 
them? The millions who suffer from antiquated institutions may answer, if they 

can. The agricultural labourer who has become half peasant and half slave, 

from the operation of the Corn and Poor-laws, can show his wasted body. The 

over-worked and under-fed artisan in manufacturing towns has often told his 

tale of wretchedness. The voice of barbarous Ireland, hungry in the midst of 
plenty, has long ago been choked in blood. The struggle is vain, the fight is 

hopeless, whilst the base lucre of gain is a loadstone to the House of Commons, 

attracting all who have sense enough to know that haviog something is better 

than having nothing. 

The views which Mr. WAKEFIELD has taken of Retrenchment 
would be deserving of attention at any time. They are more pe- 
culiarly entitled to consideration now, when two powerful parties 
are at issue upon the subject of saving,—the People, bent upon 
having as large a reduction as possible, without caring much how, 
or in what direction it is effected; the Ministry and their sup- 
porters, resolved, like all persons in their situations, to give as 
little as possible, and predetermined to retrench in such a manner 
as shall leave their patronage as intaet as may be. Some savings, 
no doubt, will be forced upon them : let both the Representatives 
and the People look not only to the what, but to the how in the ar- 
ticle of retrenchment. 

It will be seen from our extract, that the book is written with 
a pamphleteering vigour; but it wants somewhat of that sustained 
strength which is desiderated in a long work. In the matter itself 
there is at times a want of detailed knowledge, and a disposition 
to generalize without sufficient data. In short, Hapenditure 
apart from Taxation is the work of vigorous ability, directing its 
attention for a short period to a new study; not the production of 
a teeming mind, thoroughly versed in its subject, and pouring 
forth its knowledge and its impressions because they cannot be 
restrained. - 

STUARTS REFUTATION. 

Letrers impugning the correctness of certain passages in 
Mr. Sruarts Three Yeurs in America, relative to the conduct 
and character of the British Army, appeared in October and No 
vember last, in one of the Edinburzh Newspapers, under the sig- 
nature of Major NorMAN PRINGLE, “ late of the 21st Regiment.” 
Mr. Stuart has. written a pamphlet in vindication of his work, 
which answers that purpose very completely; and, like his book 
itself, is fuli of matter, without any pretension to the graces of 
style or diction. 

The charges which it was his object to disprove consist of the 





following items, 
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Ist. Major Prince complains that the British army at Washington 
is accused by Mr. Srvuant of plundering private property; whereas, in 
ory of fact, he, the Major himself, with a guard of a hundred men, 

eld possession of that city for twelve hours, “ and preserved its 
peace.” 

2d. That Mr. Sruarr disapproves of the destruction of the bridge 
over the Potomac, as unnecessary; but the Major says it was a “ pru- 
dent military measure,” and therefore defensible. 

3d. Mr. Sruarrt is accused of the material error of putting down the 
British troops, in the attack on New Orleans, at 10,000 or 12,000, and 
the Americans at 3,000 or 4,000; ‘* when the reverse is much nearer the 
truth.” And Major PrinGie furnishes what he calls a correct list of 
the British infantry, seamen, and marines, employed on that occasion, 
making altogether less than 5,000 men. 

4th. It is said in Mr. Srvuarr’s account, that the British never 
reached the ditch behind which the American line was drawn up: but 
tere are many menalive, says Major Princie, who can vouch for the 
fa ‘t that they did. 

5h. Thatin Mr. Srvanrt’s book, “ there is no page allotted to the 
praise of the British seaman or soldier,” and that ‘* censure alone finds 
ample room.” 

6th. That Mr. Srvarr has relied upon, and has consequently been 
misled by, American authorities, in his statements derogatory to the 
conduct or character of the British arms. 

All these charges are completely disposed of. Mr. Sruarr 
proves, by reference to British ofiicial documents, by the despatches 
of cur officers, by the speeches of British Ministers in Parliament, 
—in no one instance relying on American authority,—that private 
property was plundered at Washington and elsewhere on the At- 
lantic coast; and that Major PrinGLe, who boasts of having pre- 
served the peace -of the American capital with his hundred men, 
left it early on the morning of the day, before the plundering be- 
gan. He also shows that the destruction of the bridge over the 
Potomac could not in any possible way have benefited the British, 
and therefore that it was unjustifiable. 

Major PrinGLr’s confident assertions as to the number of the 
British army employed at New Orleans, are refuted by the evidence 
of Sir Joun LAmuenrt's despatches, and other equally indisputable 
English authorities. It appears that there were several regiments 
more than the Major gives his readers to understand were present. 
On this point it is hardly conceivable how Major PRineLE could 
have so grossly erred. In fact, the British army did amount 
to nearly 10,000 men. With regard to “ reaching the ditch,” his 
Yemarks are mere quibbles. If Mr. Sruarr made any mistake at 
all, it was only as respects the period of the action in which a few 
British soldiers got so near the enemy's lines. There is also pretty 
goo] evidence to show that the American army, absurdly estimated 
by Major Prine at upwards of 7,000, was less than 5,000. 


The fifth charge—that censure of the British Army or Navy 
alone finds ample room in Sruart’s Three Yeurs—is disposed of by 
a reference to every passage inthe book where the British Army or 
Navy is mentioned. This partof Mr. Sruarr’s refutation is as com- 
plete as the rest; and makes it clear, that it is on British, not 


American authorities, that his statements rest throughout. In- 
deed, he quotes some passiges from the works of Captain Basir 
Hatt and Captain Hamitron, two decidedly anti-republican 
writers, the first of which in eulogy of the Americans, and the se- 
cond in censure of the British, go very far beyond all that Mr. 
Stuart's book contains in the same strain. 

The question arises, what can have induced Major Prine ex, 
who has proved himself to be most grossly misinformed, to put 
forth his blunders to the world? Has any false friend at the 
Horse Guards been spiriting him up to this melancholy exposure 
of his presumption and ignorance? or has it been occasioned by 
that absurd affectation of superiority to civilians, by which many 
military men are distinguished, and which renders them so exces- 
sively sore when their blunders are exposed, and their profession 
is estimated at its true value? From the style of his last epistle, 
We suspect that it was a desire for /iterary distinction that has 
misled the discomfited Major. His unhappy attempts at fine 
writing exhibit him as a kind of scribbling Narcissus, enamoured 
with the beauty of his own periods. 

As for the editor of the Edinburgh Paper (a worthy man, of re- 
spectable literary character), who stood sponsor to Major Prin@Le’s 
misstatements, going somewhat out of his way and beyond his know- 
ledge to praise them, he will be more discreet in future; and will 
not again fall into the common error of supposing that because a 
mniitary man ought to be well-informed on certain points, therefore 
hezsso. There is abundant proof,in Mr. Stuart's work on America, 
of the caution which the author used in writing it: on that ac- 
count, it was the more inexcusable in the Edinburgh editor to 
take it for granted that his military correspondent was quite right 
and Mr. Sruarr quite wrong. 

In the Appendix, we find a correspondence which appeared 
lately in the Papers between Sir Jonn Lambert and Mr. Stuart, 
relative to the famous story, that General PaKENHAM's watch- 
word to his troops at New Orleans was “ Beauty and Booty.” 
This story, which has been universally believed in America for 
eighteen years, is now admitted, on the credit of the six surviving 
General Olficers who were with the army on that expedition, to be 
entirely without truth. So current was it, however, in the United 
States, that it has been made to serve electioneering purposes. 
Indeed, the battle at New Orleans is, naturally enough, a constant 
theme of bragging in that country; and it is not unusual for 
American orators to attribute the speedy signing of what they term 
their “ glorious peace with England,” to General Jackson's great 
achievement,—though it happens, rather unfortunately for this 





hypothesis, that the peace was coneluded it Europe the month 
before the battle was fought in Ameri¢és, 

Mr. Stuart's pamphlet is calculated todo good beyond effert- 
ing its immediate purpose. It will remind the people of the United 
States of what too many of them seem to hate per ee te the 
exploits of the British army at Washington, Georgetown, and 
other places on their coast, excited strong indignation in England, 
among the honourable and humane, as well asin America. The 
British people were struck with horror at this buecaneering mode 
of making war upon a highspirited and generous nation. The 
pamphlet will also be of service in England, if it preserve the re- 
collection of our impolitie and ill-starred expeditions, and more 
especially of our disastrous defeat at New Orleans. From such 
lessons as were there taught us, nations ought to learn wisdom. 
Nothing can be more idle than to attempt at this time of day to 
varnish over our defeat by false statements of the relative numbers 
of ovr own and the American troops. It would be more wise 
in those who had the misfortune to serve in the expeditions of that 
period, whether only unfortunate and ill-conducted, or dishonour- 
able though successful, instead of obtruding themselves and their 
exploits on the public, to mourn the temporary disgrace which 
they cast upon the British arms and name, in decent silence. 


THE BOOK OF 


Tuis is a sign of the times. We have had antiquarian, topogra- 
phical, and picturesque descriptions of cities and counties, without 
number; but a commercial periodical, devoted to a single, though 
great manufacturing and trading town, is a novelty. The men of 
Birmingham, who have exercised a political power as great as any 
mechanical power they employ—who demonstrated the expansive 
force of public opinion in a way as wonderful as that of steam— 
who exemplified the working of the grand principle of union in 
moral as well as in mechanical power—who, formed into one com- 
pact body, acted as the wedge to split into fragments the faction 
that resisted the progress of Reform—the workmen of Birming- 
ham, having wiped their swarthy brows, and rested their sinewy 
arms from the toil of political agitation, have commenced a re- 
cord of their more peaceful labours of the smithy. 

Mr. Hawkes Smirn, who writes in a high-raised tone (from 
which we have got the key to a similar strain), after giving a 
general aceount of the mining district of South Staffordshire,—in 
which he raps old Campen on the knuckles for speaking ‘ slight- 
ingly and inreverently” of its productions,—takes a sketch of the 
history of Birmingham, wherein he assigns to it the honour of 
having manufactured the war-chariots armed with scythes, if 
not the swords and spears, used by the ancient Britons. He then 
proceeds to give a detailed description of the manufactures of 
Birmingham, beginning with that great leviathan of mechanics 
the steam-engine, as constructed by Warr. 

We cannot do better than extract a specimen of the style of the 
historian of the city of forges, whose sons laugh to seorn lame old 
Vulcan and the one-eyed Cyclops: for what was the forge of the 
god of blacksmiths, with the contents of one of the wind-bags of 
/Kolus to blow up his fire, compared with its blast-furnaces? or 
the sledge-hammers of the Cyclops to the ponderous tilt-hammers of 
Birmingham? One of her steam-engines would work a stomach- 
pump that should create a vacuum even in the abdominal reser- 
voir of a river god; and the diving-bells that she makes will soon 
enable mortals to compel old Neptune, that wholesale dealer in 
marine stores, to restore the ill-gotten plunder hid in his oozy bed, 
The appearance of a mining district is thus described. 

The person who now for the first time traverses our mining count'es wth 
an eye to their peculiarities, is struck with astonishment at the magni-ude and 
extent of the operations performed. He sees himself surrounded by unni m= 
bered clouds of smoke, which affect the entire atmosphere. He discovers bui.d= 
ings of peculiar and unwonted form—massive and Egyptian-like pyramids of 
masonry, accompanied by chimnies which emulate in altitude and tenuity the 
tallest obelisk. Here and there he sees protruded the mighty arm of the giant 
of art, the potent steam-engine, whirling the heavy fly which regulates the mo- 
tions of the whole attached machinery; while the sky is crossed by the light 
tracery of wheels and ropes adapted to the purposes of the mines, both right 
and left of the moving power. The prospect, where the view is not impeded by 
the flat-topped mountainous ridges of cinder, is varied by numerous clustering 
hamlets, or assemblages of small houses, the habitations of the countless labourers 
and others called into activity by the neighbouring Works ; interspersed here 
and there with modern mansions of superior pretension, oddly placed ; or with 
dwellings of a still less congruous character ; curious specimens of fretted brick- 
work, embroidered chimney-stacks and chevroned gables; or black and white 
timbered grange-houses, the reliques of an agricultural age, invaded by the en- 
croachments of smoke and bustle ;—all intermixed with a moderate supply of 
green or greenish fields, dotted occasionally with sooty sheep or cattle. Canals, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


_ with all their appurtenances, intersect the region in every direction, and strange 


noises from every quarter are wafted to the ear. 

If the visitor venture to explore the penetralia of those establishmeats whose 
exterior has attracted his attention, he notes with admiration the fiery gleams, 
the rivulets of molten metal, emulating the character of the fabulous Phlegethon ; 
the deafening roar of the seeming-magic blast, which urges the fires:to an inten- 
sity sufficient to ‘¢ melt the sullen ore ;” the motion—the whirl—the power of 
machinery—the clangour of perpetually-acting hammers; the lajourers hur- 
rying to and fro, the crowd without confusion, the silence of the powerless _. 
voice. All these, and more than these, are seen, heard, and experienced; and 
the observer here, nore, perhaps, than in any other situation, feel’ himself im- 
pressed with the prubhjal coneleutery on the words of our dramatist— 

“ What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason ! how infinite-in faculties! In 
action how like an angel! In apprehension how like a god!” 

After this, it is only necessary for us to say that tlie plates, en- 
graved on steel, consist of a view of Birmingham, by. Creswick; a 
section of W art's double-acting steam-engine ; audi a. dozen views 
of streets, public buildings, manufactories, shops,. 8c:,. serving as 
ornamental advertisements of the various establishments. They 





